Supervisory 
Managemen 


IT STILL TAKES A LEADER 


In management, too, “a little learning” 


can be a dangerous thing. 


NO YES-MEN WANTED! 


Some men say “yes” too often—too easily. 


And some managers are guilty of encouraging them to. 


DANGER: HIGH TENSION 


Added to the stresses of ordinary living, the strains 


of a management job can mean trouble. 











“This | Believe...” 





THE THINGS THAT MONEY 
WON'T BUY 


By Clarence Francis 


Retired Chairman of the Board 


General Foods Corporation 


[ has always seemed to me that you can 
buy a man’s time; you can buy a man’s 
physical presence in a given place; you can 
even buy a measured number of skilled 
muscular motions per hour or day. But you 
cannot buy initiative; you cannot buy loyalty; 
you cannot buy the devotion of hearts, 
minds and souls. You have to earn these 


things. 
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IT STILL TAKES A 
LEADER / 











Like a little learning, the principles of good management 


can be “a dangerous thing” in the hands of a man who 


misuses them—or applies them halfway. 


pt an expensive set of tools and 
some beautiful wood in the 
hands of a novice carpenter and 
you may—or may not—get a good 
piece of furniture. By the same 
token, the tools of modern man- 
agement—communication, employee 
participation, delegation, etc.—won’t 
produce a smooth, efficient opera- 
tion unless a manager applies them 
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intelligently and skillfully. The man 
who engulfs his department in a 
welter of “rules, principles and pro- 
cedures,” who puts too much em- 
phasis on any one management 
tool, or who tries to set up a “sys- 
tem” to do his managing for him, 
runs the risk of demoralizing his 
crew. 

The tools of management are not 








substitutes for leadership. In fact, 
it takes a pretty good leader to 
operate them. Where they are mis- 
used or applied only half-way, it 
might be better, in many cases, if 
the manager had never heard of 
them in the first place. Following 
are some examples of ways super- 
visors have gotten into trouble by 
mis-applying the tools of manage- 
ment, putting too much emphasis 
on one rule, or trying to make them 
into a “system” for managing. 


‘*Communicate—at any cost!’’ 


Communication, properly used, 
can be a powerful factor in build- 
ing up the personal relationship be- 
tween a manager and his employees. 
A many-sided tool, it involves all 
the processes of keeping people in- 
formed, giving orders and receiving 
comments, and getting management 
policies across to employees in a 
way that will win their cooperation. 
The supervisor who tries to put too 
much emphasis on one “rule” of 
communication, or who puts more 
effort into “communicating” than 
listening, may actually completely 
lose touch with his employees even 
while he is shoveling out the com- 
munications—by the ton. 

The processes of communication 
should be natural, unforced and 
varied. The method of communica- 
tion should be adapted to the pur- 
pose it is to serve: a written memo 
is too cold and formal in a situation 
that calls for a personal interview, 
and a formal interview may be the 
wrong thing in a touchy situation 


where a friendly word would be 
best. 

The pitfalls of communication 
can involve any or all of three fac- 
tors: what employees are told, when 
they are told, and how they are told. 

Sometimes, one procedure for 
communicating can be given so 
much emphasis and so little thought 
that actual communication, for all 
practical purposes, ceases to exist. 
The effort expended in keeping the 
formal procedure going gives the 
impression that the principles of 
good communication are being ex- 
ercised. This sometimes happens 
when the procedure is more elab- 
orate than the situation warrants. 

One manager, for instance, had 
a communication procedure that 
consisted almost entirely of written 
memos. They were authoritative, 
looked business-like, were formally 
worded, and he considered them 
quite good for accomplishing the 
whole job of communicating. In 
fact, almost everything he had to 
say to the employees was delivered 
in the office mail on paper marked 
“from the desk of....” At one 
time, the procedure was so much 
in evidence that every employee in 
the office was receiving several 
memos a day. The supervisor kept 
no record of previous memos and 
sometimes his later instructions 
would contradict a memo sent 
earlier. This happened so often that 
the employees eventually began to 
keep files of the memos and ques- 
tion those which disagreed with the 
previous word or created impossible 
situations. This eventually became 








so much trouble that they began to 
disregard all but the most urgent 
memos, which gave direct, immedi- 
ate orders that they couldn’t avoid. 
Communication had ceased even 
though the “procedure” was going 
full steam. 


‘*My door is always open”’ 


Another supervisor was quite 
proud of his “open door” policy. 
Each new employee was told that 
his “door was always open” and 
that he would “talk about anything, 
any time.” Both of these statements 
were quite true. Employees were 
free to bring up any subject, in his 
office, at any time. The trouble with 
the policy was that, when the em- 
ployee got into the office and men- 
tioned the subject, the rest of the 
“interview” consisted of listening to 
the supervisor. Employees who had 
been in the department for more 
than six months rarely took ad- 
vantage of the invitation for an in- 
terview. However, since turnover 
was high, there were enough new 
employees to keep the supervisor 
quite satisfied with his “open door” 
policy. 

In both the foregoing examples, 
one rule or procedure was expected 
to carry the fully weight of em- 
ployee communications. One facet 
of communications was emphasized 
to the exclusion of all else. 

Other ways of getting into hot 
water by communication include 
holding information longer than 
other supervisors so your people are 
the last to get “in on the know,” or 
passing on management information 
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in such a way that the company 
sounds like it’s run by the law of 
the jungle. Employees who know 
too much of the “inside track” will 
often exaggerate the meaning of 
changes and are apt to feel a little 
insecure when normal management 
changes do occur. 


Delegation—on a leash 


The process that makes delega- 
tion effective is much like the proc- 
ess that brings a baby chick into 
the world pecking. If you he'p a 
baby chick by breaking the shell 
too soon, it will probably die. Simi- 
larly, if you delegate a job to an 
employee and give him too much 
help, he won’t get any good out of 
working on his own. He has to 
struggle through the first efforts and 
prove to himself that he can do the 
job. All too often, a supervisor will 
delegate a job to a subordinate and 
then pester him to distraction, until 
the employee feels he is on a leash. 
When an employee becomes party 
to that kind of delegation, he is 
often less free than when he is work- 
ing under direct supervision. 

Employees sometimes run into a 
situation where a supervisor uses 
“delegation” to shelve a job until 
he gets around to it. The process 
goes something like this: The super- 
visor has two jobs to do, so he 
delegates one to a subordinate and 
digs into the other himself. The sub- 
ordinate is given responsibility for 
the job and instructions that he is 
“on his own.” When the employee 
is about half way through his dele- 
gated job, he finds the supervisor 








has finished the other job and is 
hovering over him like a protective 
angel. Every move the subordinate 
makes comes under closer and 
closer scrutiny by the supervisor 
until the subordinate eventually 
finds himself watching the super- 
visor complete the job—or the super- 
visor becomes so impatient with the 
subordinate’s slow progress that he 
formally takes over the job and 
gives the subordinate something else 
to do. This kind of delegation is 
much worse than no delegation at 
all since it leads to frustration and 
anger on the part of the subordinate 
—and sometimes the supervisor, too. 


Participation—for the files 


Employee participation will create 
a strong teamwork spirit quicker 
than almost anything else—if it’s 
real. If the participation plan con- 
sists of having the group go through 
the motions of taking part, with no 
real consideration given to their 
opinions, it may create teamwork 
all right—but against the supervisor. 
Better forget all about participation 
than misuse it with great fanfare 
and no results. Employees will feel 
satisfied at having “their say” only 
if their “say” was seriously con- 
sidered in making the final decision. 

In one New York firm, manage- 
ment decided to remodel a portion 
of the office. A tentative floor plan 
was drawn up and the supervisor 
called his group together to ask for 
suggestions. The employees didn’t 
like the floor plan and told the 
supervisor they thought they could 
come up with a better one if they 


had a little time to work on it. The 
supervisor agreed and set up cer- 
tain conditions that had to be met. 
The employees went to work on 
the plan, meeting at lunch hour, and 
they finally submitted their revised 
floor plan. It met all the require- 
ments and they were pleased with 
it. The supervisor accepted it and 
thanked them for their effort. A 
few days later carpenters moved 
into the office and remodeled it— 
according to the original plan, the 
plan the employees objected to. 
None of their suggestions were in- 
cluded, and they weren’t given any 
reason for the rejection. When they 
asked the supervisor about their 
plan, they were told that “it had 
been decided” that the original plan 
was better—no reasons. So morale 
took another nosedive. 


‘“‘How was the weekend?” 


One of the main tenets of modern 
management is that each employee, 
insofar as possible, should be given 
individual consideration. Each one 
should be treated as a distinct per- 
sonality. Usually, any discussion 
which advises the supervisor to de- 
velop the personal touch includes 
the words “sincere interest” in the 
employees. The word “sincere” can’t 
be emphasized too much. Unless the 
personal touch is sincere the super- 
visor is treading on dangerous 
ground. 

The main rule of thumb for mak- 
ing any conscious effort to show 
personal interest in employees is 
that the supervisor should ask for 
only as much personal information 
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as he is willing to listen to. It’s pos- 
sible for the supervisor to recog- 
nize a man’s interest in golf without 
making a big deal out of the dis- 
cussion. 

The biggest danger in merely fol- 
lowing the rules on giving individual 
consideration is that the employee 
may feel he’s being manipulated, 
that the supervisor is pretending to 
be interested in his personal life just 
to bring him into line. A super- 
visor will never “get on the good 
side” of an employee by asking 
about his family or hobby, then not 
listening to the answer. If the super- 
visor can’t muster sincere interest 
in the employee’s activities, he 
should limit the “individual con- 
sideration” to the usual “good morn- 
ing” or “how’s it going?” 


Psychology for everybody 


Complexes, neuroses, and trau- 
matic experiences have been given 
so much play on television and in 
movies and books that these and 
other technical words from psy- 
chology are cropping up in every- 
day conversations. “Inferiority com- 
plex” has been a yardstick for 
evaluating shy people for years. 
Unfortunately, the insights expressed 
in the high-flown words are rarely 
more than the elementary knowl- 
edge of human nature that used to 
be called “common sense” or “horse 
sense.” Psychology is coming to 
have a valid place in industry—in 
testing and in company medical pro- 
grams—but it has no place on the 
production line unless the super- 
visor is a trained psychologist. What 
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does belong is the more or less 
natural knowledge of human nature 
that enables a manager to treat 
people firmly but fairly. 

There are usually psychological 
reasons behind employee complaints 
—both the obvious reasons and the 
deep-seated real reasons. The man- 
ager shouldn’t try to get at, or use, 
the deep-seated reasons on a regular 
basis. It may sometimes be neces- 
sary to investigate an employee’s 
complaint further than usual if noth- 
ing seems to remedy the situation 
or if the complaint seems to have 
nothing to do with reality, but these 
times are rare. Most complaints will 
be plain, unvarnished gripes. If an 
employee complains that the steam 
pipe by his workplace makes things 
too hot, why does he complain? 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
the reason is that the steampipe is 
scorching his good humor—and 
nothing else. 


His mind is private property 


A man’s mind is his private prop- 
erty, and even the most outgoing 
and open person has some parts of 
his mental domain marked off with 
“No Trespassing” signs. People just 
don’t want strangers to know every- 
thing they’re thinking. When you 
start trying to find out the “psy- 
chological” reasons behind an ac- 
tion, you run head-on into two very 
strong resentments: First, the per- 
son resents your assuming that you 
can figure out what he’s thinking; 
and second, he resents your at- 
tempts to place him in a pattern, to 
type him. Even if a manager is try- 








ing to help and is fairly successful 
at figuring out motivations behind 
actions, people will bitterly resent 
his prying. Everybody feels uncom- 
fortable when there’s a mindreader 
in the crowd; they feel he’s taking 
unfair advantage. All people must 
have self-respect. They want to feel 
that they work under the supervisor 
because they think it’s the best thing 
for them to do; and they want their 
complaints respected at face value. 


‘‘Now, what does that signify?” 


To protect themselves, people 
will throw in as many roadblocks 
and false leads as possible when 
someone starts prying. The man- 
ager who tries to find the “why” 
behind every complaint will find 
himself sidetracked into many a 
blind alley. Employees expect firm- 
ness from a supervisor when it’s 
called for. If the supervisor “gives” 
while trying to figure out reasons 
for an employee’s aggressive action, 
the employee will sometimes “push” 
until the supervisor is forced to 
handle the situation firmly. In other 
words, if the supervisor allows the 
employee to get away with one thing 
while he’s trying to figure out the 
best way to handle others, the em- 
ployee may see how much he can 
get away with before he gets pun- 


ished. Employees don’t like a boss 
who’s a pushover; they like a strong 
leader. Usually, the strongest leader 
is the man who “calls ’em like he 
sees em” without worrying about 
the employees’ psyches. 


Beating the system 


Supervising is not a job you can 
run by the book all the time; people 
are too variable and situations are 
created every day that call for new 
action that isn’t in the rulebooks. 
No one of the management tools 
will carry the full weight of super- 
vising a department. They aren’t 
meant to; the supervisor has to “fly 
by the seat of his pants” if the situa- 
tion calls for it. All the management 
tools can be dangerous if they’re 
mis-applied, or if the supervisor 
tries to let them run themselves. 
However, the biggest danger is a 
supervisor’s trying to set up a “sys- 
tem” of managing to do this for 
him. Once he gets his “system” roll- 
ing he gets further and further away 
from being a leader. He may so 
diffuse and dilute his strength as a 
leader that the employees begin to 
feel the “‘system” is more important 
than he is. If that happens, they then 
begin to work on “beating the 
system.” @ 

—S. W. 





LET’S FACE IT: A company in Arlington, Va., posts this notice 
on its bulletin board: “Employees who are forced to go home 
because of illness will hereafter inform their foreman before 
noon on the day of the big game.” 


—Tide 7/13/56 











By Edward C. Kellogg 


“Yes” can mean real agreement. Or it can mean 


compromise, or flattery . . 


OUR boss has asked you to drop 

into his office: “I’ve been think- 
ing about filling that leadman spot,” 
he begins. “Now, I don’t know Jim 
Webster too well, but he looks like 
a mighty good man to me. What do 
you think?” 

What you think is that Webster’s 
a real con artist. He looks like he 
works hard—especially when some- 
one’s watching—but he’s a master at 
goofing off. And nobody in the de- 


. or simply that the guy is scared. 


partment likes him much, either. 
The boss obviously doesn’t know 
this nor does he know that Mc- 
Manus, a real quiet one and not 
much for show, is one of the best 
workers you have. He’s a little with- 
drawn and gets kidded a lot, but 
everyone likes and respects him. 

So what do you do? Do you let 
the boss know he’s off-base on 
Webster (don’t forget the time he 
told you that if there’s one thing he 











can do it’s size up people) or do 
you play it cozy and say, “Sure, 
George, that sounds like a fine 
choice to me.” 


When it’s wrong to say ‘‘Right!’’ 


If you do go along with the boss 
in a case, like this, you’re not doing 
your job. Maybe the boss will get a 
momentary glow from feeling that 
he’s right again, but in the long run 
you'll have hurt your company, your 
boss, and yourself, if Webster falls 
flat on his ear as a leadman. 

Of course, there are some bosses 
who do want “yes men.” They in- 
tentionally surround themselves with 
people who will create a little world 
in which the boss is always right. 
Basically this kind of boss is either 
insecure, and has to be reassured 
constantly, or else he’s so dictatorial, 
so full of self-importance, that he 
can’t conceive of anyone else having 
a good idea. Fortunately, bosses of 
this type are relatively rare because 
most people who are like that just 
don’t have enough to make the 
grade unless it’s by the “favorite 
nephew” route. 


He needs to keep posted 


What most bosses want in a sub- 
ordinate is a man who'll keep him 
posted on what’s happening, a man 
who'll have enough guts to speak up 
when he thinks a mistake is being 
made, a man who isn’t afraid for his 
job. One of the reasons most bosses 
want subordinates of this kind is 


that as a man moves up in manage- 
ment he gets out of touch with 
what’s happening at ground level. 
He may get more information on top 
management decisions, but he’s 
farther away from the grapevine and 
knows less about how the people 
under him feel. That’s why a boss 
needs a subordinate who will give 
him the facts as they really are. 

But even though most bosses 
don’t really want the “all’s right with 
the world” treatment, that’s what a 
lot of them get from their subordi- 
nates. There are a number of rea- 
sons for this: subordinate’s fear of 
disagreeing with the boss; fear of 
making a mistake; the feeling that 
the boss has too many other prob- 
lems to have anything else tossed in 
his lap; the feeling that if a sub- 
ordinate takes a problem to his boss 
it will seem as though he is not per- 
forming his job capably. 


If it’s serious, tell him 


Of course, you can’t go running 
to your boss with every problem that 
comes up. You have to weigh what’s 
important and what isn’t. But if it 
looks as though there may be serious 
trouble, the boss should be informed 
before it’s time to pick up the pieces. 
Don’t forget that if something goes 
wrong, the boss is farther out on the 
limb than you are. 

And the same holds true for 
agreeing with the boss when you 
think he’s wrong or doesn’t have all 
the facts needed to make a decision. 
It’s part of your job to prevent your 
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boss from making a mistake. Of 
course, this doesn’t mean you have 
to start an argument every time the 
boss says something. If he indicates 
he thinks it’s a nice day, you don’t 
have to go into the bit about how 
your corns hurt which means it’s 
sure to rain. There’s a place for 
diplomacy too. 


Everyone benefits 


Another point against being a 
“yes man” — you'll probably do a 
better job if you let your boss know 
when you don’t see eye-to-eye with 
him. Suppose the boss proposes 
something you disagree with. If your 
reaction is to kid him along, tell him 
how great his idea is, the chances 
are you won't do as good a job as 
you could because you're not sold 
on the idea yourself. By telling your 
boss what you think is wrong with 
his plan, you give him a chance to 
counter with some arguments that 
you may not have considered. Or 
perhaps your comments will cause 
the plan to be modified and im- 
proved, or maybe the whole project 
will be dropped. However it turns 
out, everyone benefits. 

There’s a management myth to 
the effect that “yes men” don’t get 
fired, but it isn’t true. Even bosses 
who do want “yes men” usually 
treat them condescendingly, and if 
it’s ever necessary to make a cut in 
the work force, and the boss starts 
reviewing who’s producing and who 
isn’t, the “yes man” will be on 
pretty soft ground. After all, his only 
function is that of court jester. He 
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makes his living on his ability to 
keep the boss in a good humor 
rather than with his skill on the job. 
Superficial appearances to the con- 
trary, “yes men” usually don’t wear 
well. 


How can he change? 


The supervisor who has estab- 
lished a “yes man” relationship with 
his boss will find it a real problem 
if he wants to change. It’s difficult, 
after having played lamb for a 
couple of years, to suddenly come 
in one morning wearing a lion’s 
head. 

Perhaps the best advice that could 
be given to a man in a spot like this 
would be to make the change gradu- 
ally. He’d do well to wait until a 
situation came up where he dis- 
agreed with the boss and was pretty 
sure he could support his views— 
and, better still, had an alternative 
suggestion. Then he should take the 
chance—let his boss know exactly 
what he thinks as tactfully as pos- 
sible. The boss may be a little 
startled at the change from the usual 
“sounds great” routine, but the odds 
are that he'll be glad to discover 
that he’s dealing with a subordinate 
who plays it straight. 


Are you cultivating ‘‘yes men’’? 


From the reverse viewpoint, a 
supervisor often faces the problem 
of having “yes men” working for 
him. If you’re afraid some of your 
people are becoming rubber stamps, 
the fault may be with you rather 








than with the employees. Check 
yourself on these points: 


1. How do you react when you 
find something has gone wrong? Is 
your first thought to try to find out 
who’s responsible, to put the blame 
on someone, rather than concentrat- 
ing on how the problem can be 
worked out? 


2. If you ask one of your workers 
for his opinion, are you really in- 
terested in what he thinks? Or are 
you only going through the motions 
and really intend to carry out your 
plan as you originally conceived it, 
regardless of other people’s ideas? 


3. Do you give your workers any 


freedom in making decisions, or do 
you outline every assignment in such 
exact detail that there’s nothing for 
the employees to do except follow 
your orders? 

4. Are most of your questions to 
subordinates phrased so that you 
will get the answer you want: 
“Don’t you think ... ?” or 
“Wouldn’t you say that... ?” 

If you’re guilty on these counts 
there’s a good chance you are re- 
sponsible for encouraging some of 
the people under you to become 
rubber stamps. But are “yes men” 
what you want? For any manager 
worth his salt the only answer is a 
loud, unqualified “no!” 














“Would it be unethical if we had the business man's luncheon?” 
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"JOB APPLICANTS ? 


Some Pitfalls of the Interview 


By Milton M. Mandell 


The chief problem is not getting the facts—but interpreting them. 


N INTERVIEWING applicants for 
jobs, most managers tend to put 
most of the emphasis on “getting the 
facts.” It’s true that employment in- 
terviewing is basically a fact-finding 
process but getting all the details 
you want to know about a candi- 
date’s employment and personal his- 
tory is only half the battle. How do 
you interpret them? This, all too 
often, is where the real trouble be- 
gins. 
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What are some of the common 
errors that interviewers—both ex- 
perienced and inexperienced—make 
in sizing up a man or woman for a 
job opening? Personnel experts list 
the following as the chief ones: 


Six Pitfalls 


1. The “halo” effect. This con- 
sists of basing an over-all impres- 
sion of the applicant—whether favor- 
able or unfavorable—on only a part 








of the total information about him, 
and using this impression as a guide 
for rating all other factors. For ex- 
ample, an applicant’s over-all rating 
may be chiefly based on a single fac- 
tor—such as his appearance, his 
verbal fluency, his military record, 
or work progress in a company with 
a high reputation—if the interviewer 
is favorably or unfavorably im- 
pressed by any one of these. Such a 
tendency shows that the interviewer 
either didn’t get enough information 
on each factor separately or has 
some blind spots about judging 
people. 

The risk of such thinking is 
pointed out by R. H. Hamstra, who 
said, “We are all suckers for the 
individual who is neat, well- 
groomed, and well-spoken. Unfor- 
tunately, these are also the charac- 
teristics of a good confidence man! 
A look at your present successful 
employees should convince you that 
the good ones come all shapes and 
sizes, ages, education, religious and 
racial backgrounds.” 

2. Overgeneralization. Here the 
interviewer assumes that because a 
person behaves in a certain way in 
one situation he will automatically 
behave the same way in all situa- 
tions. For instance, the applicant 
may answer a couple of questions 
about his last job in an evasive man- 
ner. The inexperienced interviewer 
then assumes that the applicant is 
unreliable or underhanded and 


couldn’t be trusted in any of his 
dealings with his supervisor. Actu- 
ally, of course, a special problem 
may have existed on the previous 
job, or he may be nervous, or may 
give a first impression that is quite 
at variance with his genuine person- 
ality. 

During Prohibition, a woman 
went to a doctor about her extreme 
nervousness. The doctor learned 
that she was 45 years old, married, 
and childless. 

“My dear lady,” he said, “what 
you need is more excitement. You 
feel trapped by domestic monotony. 
Vary your routine. Get out of your 
house. You'll find your nerves won’t 
give you any more trouble.” 

The woman protested feebly, but 
the doctor shooed her out of the 
office. A month later she was in an- 
other doctor’s office with the same 
complaint. The second doctor found 
out all the information about the 
patient that the first doctor had and 
then he asked, “Have you any idea 
what might be making you nerv- 
ous?” 

The woman said, “To tell you the 
truth, Doctor, my husband is a boot- 
legger, and every night he takes the 
truck out and loads it with thous- 
ands of dollars’ worth of liquor. I 
have to ride with him because he’s 
so nervous about hijackers. It’s a 
terrific strain, and I’m just not get- 
ting enough sleep!” 

A variation of the error of over- 
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generalizing is forming a picture of 
the applicant from information re- 
ceived before the interview. People 
tend to judge from key words or 
actions, inferring, for instance, that 
someone labeled “warm” has gen- 
erally superior traits to someone 
labeled “cold.” The “warm” appli- 
cant may also be lazy, accident- 
prone, and a job-hopper; the “cold” 
type may be conscientious and skill- 
ful, with a great capacity for sus- 
tained work. The only time the in- 
terviewer can afford to come to any 
conclusions about an applicant is 
after the interview, when he has con- 
sidered all the information he has 
obtained. 

3. Projection. Some supervisors 
tend to judge potential employees by 
comparing them with themselves or 
their present group of workers. They 
match the age, appearance, man- 
ners, voice, and background of the 
applicant with their own or with 
those of others in the department. 
Anyone who differs markedly from 
this personal standard is considered 
undesirable. This error can cause 
more harm to an organization than 
almost any other, because it tends 
to produce uniformity, which often 
leads to mediocrity. Usually, the 
more varied the skills and view- 
points that exist in a department, the 
more the entire group will benefit. 

Dr. William Morgan tells the 
story of the British interview panel 
which was rejecting a large percent- 
age of American infantrymen in 
England who were applying for 
training as parachutists. Upon being 
assigned to investigate, Dr. Morgan 
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discovered that an important cause 
of these rejections was the appli- 
cants’ reply when they were asked 
why they were applying for this 
training. Frequently they answered, 
“To make more money.” The Eng- 
lish assumed—and perhaps it would 
have been true for their own people 
—that this was a poor motivation. 
Among Americans, however, this 
motive may have been quite ade- 
quate to make a good parachutist. 

Another type of projection error 
is to assume, without questioning 
the applicant, that his reaction to a 
situation will be the same as the 
interviewer's. A more extreme ex- 
ample of this occurs when the inter- 
viewer is definitely maladjusted. 
Such a person may regularly “de- 
tect” dishonesty, immorality, dis- 
loyalty, etc. in many of the people 
he interviews. Actually, these traits 
are ones the interviewer is denying 
in himself. He is projecting his own 
impulses onto the applicant. 

4. Fear of weaknesses. Because 
weaknesses are sometimes more ap- 
parent than strengths, and because 
the interviewer may be more likely to 
look for weaknesses than strengths, 
some supervisors reject any appli- 
cant who shows weakness, no matter 
how unrelated it may be to the job 
or how it may be compensated for 
by other qualities. As a result, he 
loses out on workers with great 
strengths and minor weaknesses and 
selects those with no weaknesses 
(or no apparent ones), and often 
with no strong points. Mediocrities, 
in other words. Avoiding this error 
requires a great deal of self-con- 








fidence on the supervisor’s part and 
an understanding of the needs of 
the specific job to be filled. Of 
course, some weaknesses—such as 
dislike of repetitive tasks by an as- 
sembly-line worker or emotional im- 
maturity in a group leader—can’t be 
compensated for and are grounds 
for disqualification. 

5. Overrating talkers and non- 
talkers. Depending on his own per- 
sonality, the interviewer may be im- 
pressed by the applicant who talks a 
great deal or, if he is quiet himself, 
by the one who says little. The best 
way to guard against this error is to 
ignore the amount said and to con- 
centrate on the attitudes and per- 
sonality traits revealed. In some 
cases a great amount of talking may 
result in little information, because 
the applicant rather than the inter- 
viewer has guided the conversation. 

In this connection it’s well to re- 
member that people differ in their 
degree of “transparency.” That is, 
some applicants quickly reveal many 
of their basic personality traits, 
while others have acquired so per- 


fect a social manner that it is prac- 
tically impossible to find out what 
makes them tick. 

6. Overqualification. It is natural 
to want to get the very best person 
for the job, but sometimes the best 
person is not best for a particular 
job. Employees who markedly ex- 
ceed the top requirements of their 
jobs are apt to become frustrated, 
and either leave or become trouble- 
makers. This doesn’t mean that 
some superior persons, especially 
those chiefly interested in security, 
may not adjust well to limited jobs. 
It just means that the overqualified 
person is generally a poor bet. 


Try to be objective 


Being human, no manager can 
completely eliminate his own prefer- 
ences and prejudices from the final 
selection of a new worker. But he 
will at least lessen the likelihood of 
making a poor choice if he avoids 
these common pitfalls and concen- 
trates instead on all the objective in- 
formation he has been able to 
round up. 


The Self-Made Slump 


I HAVE SEEN boys on my baseball team go into slumps and 
never come out of them, and I have seen others snap right 
out and come back better than ever. I guess more players lick 
themselves than are ever licked by an opposing team. The first 
thing any man has to know is how to handle himself ... You 
can’t win any game unless you are ready to win. 


—CONNIE MACK 





WHO has not courage needs legs. 


—ITALIAN PROVERB 
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What to do 
in case 
of a 


6¢ Tires don’t break out in the 
plant every day, either, but 
every supervisor should have some 
notion of what he’d do in the event 
one did start.” This parallel with 
work stoppages, drawn in one prom- 
inent company’s supervisory manual, 
suggests another: The supervisor 
who sees a work stoppage develop- 
ing in his department is faced with a 
crisis situation, and much may de- 
pend on what he does in the mo- 
ments immediately after its detection. 
Bad judgment in an emergency 
like this can be costly in the ex- 








treme. If the supervisor doesn’t 
handle the situation in the right way 
he may even be responsible for turn- 
ing a work stoppage into a wal- 
out and finally into a strike. And if 
the disagreement reaches the arbi- 
tration stage, there’s a good chance 
the union will turn in a report play- 
ing up any mistakes the supervisor 
made. 

Failure by the supervisor to take 
the correct action in a situation like 
this may make it impossible for the 
company to discipline or discharge 
any of the employees involved in the 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Much of the material in this article was developed from an excellent training 
manual, “The Supervisor's Role in Work Stoppages,” prepared by the Department of 
Industrial Education, Plymouth Division, Chrysler Corporation. Thanks are also due to the 
American Arbitration Association for its review of the manuscript. 
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work stoppage if the union decides 
to fight the case. 


What's the first move? 


Exactly what should a supervisor 
do when he sees a work stoppage 
developing? If there’s enough time, 
the first move should be toward the 
phone to contact his superior or any 
other member of management who 
should be notified, such as the in- 
dustrial relations director. In addi- 
tion, it’s important to notify other 
supervisors about what’s happening. 

The next step is to order em- 


ployees to return to work. Remind — 


them that if they don’t resume work 
they will be subject to discipline and 
possible discharge. If the contract 
includes a provision for arbitration 
of grievances, be sure to remind the 
workers of this. Order them back to 
work; tell them that if they feel it’s 
necessary they can file a grievance 
in accordance with the terms of the 
contract. 

Also, contact the union repre- 
sentative and point out the obliga- 
tions of the labor contract. If there 
is a clause providing for arbiiration 
of grievances remind him of this. 


What caused it? 


Try to find out from the other 
employees what caused the work 
stoppage and, if possible, have wit- 
nesses on hand who can confirm 
what is said and done. Try to find 
out what the specific grievance is, if 
you don’t already know. And re- 
member, it’s still not too late to try 


to settle it on the spot. But don’t 
make any rash promises or any con- 
cessions you would not ordinarily 
make. 


Talk to your men 


Don’t let the men gang up. If the 
workers get together it increases the 
chance that the work stoppage will 
spread to other parts of the plant. 
Keep your eye on the time clock and 
and locker room—these are the 
places where employees are likely to 
congregate. Make a mental note of 
the names of employees who won’t 
cooperate. 

If the work stoppage turns into a 
walkout tell the workers they may 
be subject to disciplinary action. 
Again, order them to go back to 
work and remind them of their ob- 
ligations under the contract. Make a 
note also of the employee who was 
the first to stop work, and watch to 
see whether employees are waiting 
for a signal to walk out. 


Put it in writing 


It’s extremely important that the 
supervisor keep an accurate record 
of exactly what happens and the 
steps that were taken to prevent a 
walkout. Management needs this in- 
formation to show that it was abid- 
ing by the contract in any hearings 
that may be held later as a result 
of the dispute. 

This is the kind of information 
that should be included in the re- 
port: 

1. What the supervisor heard 

2. What he saw 








3. What he said 

4. What he and other supervisors 
did to prevent a walkout 

5. Which of the workers ap- 
peared to be the leaders 

6. Which employees took part in 
the walkout 

7. What happened 

8. When it happened 

9. Where it happened 

10. What witnesses were there 
who could support the supervisor’s 
evidence. 


It’s vitally important that the 
supervisor’s report be prepared as 
soon as possible to avoid the risk of 
leaving out details that may later 
prove to be extremely important. 
The supervisor’s report often spells 
the difference between a case that’s 
won or lost at arbitration. No matter 
how insignificant an incident may 
seem, everything that happens con- 
cerning a work stoppage or a walk- 
out should be observed—and put 
into writing. 

































































GIVING 
ORDERS 








. . -» How you do it will always be important. 


Because giving orders is 


what sets every job in motion. 


Most managers agree that you 
just can’t generalize about such a 
basic, every-day part of the job as 
giving orders. There’s no one best 
way, because it varies so much with 
the people concerned and the situa- 
tion at hand. 

There. are some men, for exam- 
ple, who can get results even 
though they seem to break every 


rule in the book. Maybe a super- 
visor will say something like, “Hey, 
Joe, you goofed again—let’s get on 
the ball” and in this case Joe will 
know exactly what his boss means, 
he’ll take the order in stride, and 
he will “get on the ball.” 
Another supervisor may use all 
the basic principles of good order- 
giving, he’ll pretty-please his re- 
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quests no matter how much pressure 
he’s under, and yet the best he'll 
get is grudging compliance. 

That’s why the personality of the 
supervisor, the way he views his job, 
his attitude toward people—those 
under him and above him—are so 
important. There are definite tech- 
niques for giving orders, but they 
won’t help unless the supervisor has 
the right approach to his job and 
makes the rules a part of himself 
rather than just memorizing them 
and following form. 


Four Types of Orders 

The types of orders most super- 
visors are likely to give break down 
this way: the request, the sugges- 
tion, the command, the call for vol- 
unteers. The request is the order 
that’s most often used. Usually it 
takes the form of a “Joe, when you 
have a chance would you. . .” or 
“I wonder if you’d . . .” or “How 
about . . .” So far as the worker is 
concerned the request carries almost 
the same weight as a direct com- 
mand, but it still gives him the feel- 
ing that he has some freedom of 
action and can question any part of 
the request that bothers him. It 
works best with experienced work- 
ers and with sensitive employees 
who may be antagonized by direct 
orders. 

In the “suggestion” category are 
orders that leave it up to the worker 
as to whether or not something will 
be done: “I wonder if we’re doing 
everything we can to keep the scrap 
rate down?” or “It looks like we’re 
running a little behind schedule. I 
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wonder if we'll be able to catch up 
by the end of the shift?” 

This type of implied order does 
the most to stimulate initiative and 
cooperation on the part of your bet- 
ter, more responsible workers. Ob- 
viously, it would be risky to try it 
with unreliable or inexperienced 
people. 

A direct command such as “Do 
this” or “Here’s what I want” should — 
be avoided, except in unusual situ- 
ations. It can sometimes be an ef- 
fective shocker for an employee who - 
has been goldbricking, or in. an 
emergency. But for- ordinary. pur- 
poses, the direct command builds up - 
too much resentment. 

The call for volunteers is another 
exceptional type of order used for 
dangerous or particularly unpleasant 
assignments. 


‘‘Six honest serving men”’ 

In giving an order, the most im- 
portant elements are what Kipling 
referred to as his “six honest serving 
men”: why, who, what, when, where 
and how. Many supervisors neglect 
the “why,” reasoning that employees 
are being paid to do what they are 
told and that it’s unnecessary to ex- 
plain the reason for the order. This 
is a mistake. It’s the “why” that 
gives an employee a reason for 
wanting to carry out an order. There 
is a big difference in employee re- 
sponse to “Joe, we’ve got watch the 
scrap rate” and “Joe, the costs in 
our department are getting’ out of 
line. The scrap rate seems to be the 
main problem. XYZ Company is 
giving us a lot of stiff competition 











so we have to get our costs down 
or we’re going to lose some custom- 
ers.” Also, a complete explanation 
of “why” makes it possible for the 
worker to use his own judgment if 
he has a problem and it eliminates 
misunderstandings and lessens re- 
sentment. 

On the “who” part of order giv- 
ing, the supervisor, of course, should 
figure out in advance who is best 
qualified to carry out the order— 
whether the man has the experience 
and the knowledge to do the job. 
And if an order is given to a group 
of people, it should be made clear 
who is responsible for what. Fre- 
quently, in a group situation, if the 
supervisor is not specific enough on 
who’s to do what, there’s a good 
chance his order will get the Al- 
phonse-Gaston treatment. 

The “what” is of course the back- 
bone of the order. If this isn’t ex- 
plained clearly, the supervisor won’t 
get what he wants. He has to know 
the man he’s talking to and explain 
what’s to be done in terms that will 
be understood. 

An order should also explain 
when the job is to start and when 
it should be finished. “Where” may 
not be too important, but in some 
cases it may be necessary to explain 
where materials are located, where 
the job is to be done, and where the 
finished work is to go. 

The amount of detail necessary 
on the “how” part of an order de- 
pends on how complicated the job 
is and the experience of the em- 
ployee doing the work. Generally it’s 
best to go into enough detail so that 


you are certain the worker has suf- 
ficient facts to do the job. But for 
an old hand there’s nothing more 
tiresome than having details he al- 
ready knows explained to him. The 
job will be more interesting if there 
are a few things left for the worker 
to figure out on his own. 


Two more pointers 


Another “must”: An order should 
include a clear statement of what 
results are expected when the job is 
completed. This will give the em- 
ployee a way to judge whether his 
work is meeting the requirements. 

And finally: As important as the 
information contained in an order is 
the manner in which it’s given. Tone 
of voice, facial expression, the 
amount of time spent with the em- 
ployee are all important. The best 
over-all guide on this is to give an 
order the way you would like to re- 
ceive one. 


The follow-up 


An offshoot of order-giving is the 
follow-up to see whether the order 
has been carried out. Again, the way 
the follow-up is carried out depends 
on the complexity of the job and 
the experience of the worker. If the 
assignment is a simple one or if the 
employee doing the work is experi- 
enced, a check of the final results 
may be all that’s needed. With new 
workers or with difficult jobs, it may 
be necessary to go over what’s hap- 
pening at every important step. In 
any event, the supervisor should 
avoid giving workers the feeling that 
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he’s watching them every single 
moment. 


Common Pitfalls 


In giving orders there are certain 
mistakes that many supervisors 
make. Among the most common 
are: 

1. Mumbling, talking too fast. 
Many new supervisors feel embar- 
rassed when they have to tell some- 
one else what to do. They want to 
get out of the situation as quickly 
as possible so they blurt out their 
order and take off, leaving the em- 
ployee with a “how’s that again” 
feeling. 

2. Giving orders in a haphazard 
way. Some supervisors breeze 
through their departments giving 
their orders on the run, assuming 
the workers know more than they 
do. 

3. Taking it for granted workers 
understand an order. In giving an 
order a supervisor should work in 
enough questions to find out 
whether the worker really knows 
what he’s supposed to do. Just ask- 
ing an employee whether he under- 
stands what’s wanted isn’t enough. 
When you give an order, watch his 
expression for any signs that he’s 
confused. 

4. Poor timing. Sometimes a su- 
pervisor will thoughtlessly have an 
employee drop an important job for 
one that could easily wait. 

5. Playing Big Wheel. There are 
some supervisors who abuse their 
right to give orders. They want to 
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show their authority. This inevitably 
creates resentment. 

6. Giving too many orders. If 
possible give only one order at a 
time. Supervisors who try to cover 
too much ground are likely to find 
that none of their orders are carried 
out correctly. 

7. Giving conflicting orders. The 
chances of this happening are in- 
creased if a supervisor doesn’t fol- 
low the chain of command. If he has 
an intermediate supervisor he should 
funnel his orders through the next 
in command, as much as possible, 
rather than going directly to the 
worker. 

8. Taking advantage of the more 
willing employees. In every depart- 
ment there are certain workers who 
are more cooperative than others. 
Sometimes supervisors are tempted 
to unload all the nasty or tough 
jobs on these people. 

9. Expressing orders negatively. 
In order-giving, acceniuate the posi- 
tive whenever possible. 


Are you getting results? 


There’s only one way to tell 
whether you’re doing an effective 
job of order giving: If you’re not 
getting what you want from your 
work force the chances are there’s 
something wrong with what you’re 
doing. Remember that if an em- 
ployee doesn’t understand an order 
it’s usually not because he’s stupid 
—it’s because the supervisor didn’t 
get his ideas across. 

—E. C. K. 














YOUR PERSONAL MANAGEMENT 








| gp BOLTON prided himself on 
being a practical man. He didn’t 
gamble, he watched his weight care- 
fully, and he avoided driving fast in 
the rain. Frank Bolton was also a 
stubborn man. He didn’t think, for 
instance, that a person should worry 
_ about making his will unless he was 
old or wealthy—or perhaps both. 
“Why should I pay a lawyer for 
something I don’t need?” he would 


say. “All I have is a car and a few 
hundred dollars in the bank and my 
wife will get that anyway.” 

Jane never gave the matter much 
thought, either. Then she suddenly 
found herself a widow. She was sur- 
prised, when it came time to pay 
the incoming bills, to learn that she 
couldn’t draw Frank’s money out of 
the bank. Neither could she sell the 
car for some desperately needed 
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cash. What’s more, since Frank 
didn’t leave a will, the court stepped 
in and appointed a lawyer to settle 
his affairs. After three weeks, Jane 
was allowed to sell Frank’s car for 
$1,600. In the final settlement, how- 
ever, Jane received only one-half of 
the money. Frank’s brother, whom 
he hadn’t seen in 12 years, received 
the other half. Legal fees also had 
to be paid out of this money. 


Everyone has something to leave 


There are probably thousands of 
cases like this coming up in America 
every week. It is reliably estimated 
that four out of every five Ameri- 
cans do not have a will. Many of 
them, like Frank, probably feel they 
“don’t have enough to leave.” Or 
maybe they think their wife and 
children automatically will get every- 
thing. Or that they'll get around to 
making a will “later.” 

There are four basic reasons why 
you should have a will, according 
to the New York Federation of Bar 
Associations. First, a will insures 
that your property, and personal 
possessions, will go to those whom 
you wish to benefit. Second, it 
makes certain that your estate (and 
everyone, legally speaking, has an 
estate) will be administered by per- 
sons of your own choosing. Third, 
it assures that your estate will be 
administered at minimum cost. 
Fourth, it facilitates transfer of the 
property, without needless wran- 
gling and hard feelings. 


What happens if a person dies 
without having made a will? The 
purpose of a will, of course, is to 
give you the opportunity to dispose 
of your possessions as you see fit. 
If you don’t leave a will, then the 
state in which you live disposes of 
your property as it sees fit. In other 
words, the state lawfully names your 
heirs and decides what they shall 
receive. The chances are that the 
state will completely overlook your 
favorite son-in-law and ignore your 
pet charity. It might even give the 
bulk of your money to a relative 
you particularly dislike. But after 
all, no one—not even the state— 
really knows what you wanted un- 
less you left a will. 


Know your state law 


Each state law is different, and 
you would do well to check up on 
the laws of your state, but here’s 
what would happen in New York, 
for example, if a man died intestate 
—that is, without a will. If there is 
a surviving widow, and one or more 
children, the widow will receive one- 
third of the estate. The children will 
receive two-thirds! If the estate 
amounted to, say, $18,000, this 
would mean that the children re- 
ceive $12,000, and the widow only 
$6,000. Matters are further compli- 
cated if the survivors happen to in- 
clude a parent of the deceased and 
a widow with no children. In this 
case, the widow would receive the 
$12,000, and the parent, no matter 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Thanks are due to the Institute of Life Insurance for making available 
much of the material on which this article is based. 
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how wealthy he or she might be, 
would receive one-third of the estate. 
All because there was no will. 

All right, you may say, perhaps a 
will is important. What’s the next 
step? Who is eligible to make out a 
will and how does a person go 
about it? 


Can you do it yourself? 


Anyone who is 21 years of age, 
and of sound mind, can make a 
will. In some states, a person can 
make a will at the age of 18, if he 
owns personal property. 

Making out your will is not, in 
itself, a complicated job. But what- 
ever you do, don’t be fooled into 
the idea that you can sit down and 
write out your will yourself. The 
drawing up of a will is not a do-it- 
yourself project—it’s a job for a 
lawyer. Many persons who have 
made elaborate lists of what goes to 
whom, and signed and stored them 
away carefully, have, in so doing, 
left “wills” that weren’t worth the 
paper they were written on. Only in 
rare cases does a home-made will 
stand up in court. 

The most important thing is to 
act promptly. Here is one case 
where tomorrow certainly can be 
too late. It usually isn’t enough, 
either, just to say to yourself, “I'd 
better look into it sometime next 
week.” A much safer approach is 
to set up a definite appointment with 
a lawyer, just to make sure you 
translate your good intentions into 
action. 

Before you see your lawyer, it’s 





a good idea to make a list of every- 
thing you own, including both real 
estate and personal belongings. De- 
cide how you would like your prop- 
erty distributed, and make a rough 
outline for the benefit of the lawyer. 
It also helps to check the beneficiary 
clauses of your life insurance pol- 
icies so you can bring them up to 
date. It’s also a good idea to have 
your wife make her will at the same 
time. In this way, your children will 
be protected in case of sudden 
double death. 


What should it say? 


A will itself doesn’t have to be 
long and complicated. It must, how- 
ever, fulfill certain legal require- 
ments. It also should contain any 
information that might be needed 
to smooth the problems of your sur- 
viving relatives. A will, first off, 
should clearly state the date, that 
you are in sound mind and memory, 
and that this is your last will and 
testament. Your will also should 
provide: 

A. The way you want your prop- 
erty distributed. If, for any reason, 
you don’t want your children to 
have anything, then say so. Con- 
trary to popular opinion, a person 
doesn’t have to leave his children 
“at least one dollar each.” It helps, 
however, to be specific and make it 
clear that your children were not 
accidentally omitted. 

B. The name of an executor of 


~ your affairs. You also should name 


an alternate executor in case your 
first choice cannot serve. 
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After a lawyer has finished draw- 
ing up your will, you must sign it 
in the presence of at least two wit- 
nesses. The witnesses don’t have to 
know the provisions of the will. All 
they have to know is that this is 
your last will. Under no circum- 
stances should a witness be one of 
the beneficiaries named in the will’s 
provisions. Lawyers generally advise 
clients to choose witnesses who are 
relatively young and are settled in 
the community. 


Don’t hide it away 


Once you've signed the will, 
leave it in a safe place where it can 
be found easily. You can keep it in 
your files at home, or in your law- 
yer’s office or even in a safety de- 
posit box at the bank. If you store 
it in a deposit box, however, re- 
member that in the event of death, 
the safety box is sealed tight until 
inspection by a representative of the 
federal tax department. This might 
mean some delay. Another thing to 
remember, don’t sign more than one 
copy of your will. The extra copy 
may get mislaid, and a will cannot 
be probated until all signed copies 
are presented in court. 

Even making out a will, import- 
ant as it is, won’t automatically solve 
all your future problems. It’s almost 
imperative that you also make a list 
of your business and legal papers 
for the prospective executor of your 
estate. Such a list should tell, for 
example, the name of your insur- 
ance company, the amount of the 
policies and where they can be lo- 
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cated. This is quite. important be- 
cause most insurance companies 
today try to make an initial cash 
payment available within 48 hours 
after confirmation of death. 

Your list of personal business 
papers also should tell where your 
bank accounts are, along with your 
passbooks; what stocks and bonds 
you may own, and where they are; 
where you kept your social security 
data; the location of the deed of 
the house, if you own one, and the 
title to your car. It also might be 
wise to list the location of any valu- 
able jewelry or other such posses- 
sions. And mention any outstanding 
debts or foreseeable bills coming up 
in the future, particularly if they 
involve large sums of money. If 
there is a deed to a cemetery lot, 
then your family will have to know 
where that is, too. Some persons pre- 
fer to mention funeral arrangements 
in their will, but if you haven't, then 
you can easily include them in this 
additional list of information. 


If you change your mind 


After a person has made out a 
will, the next logical question is, 
“How long is a will good for?” 
Legally speaking, a will is good until 
it is changed or revoked. And you 
can change, or annul, the provi- 
sions of your will as often as you 
wish! You can do this by having 
your lawyer draw up a brand new 
will, or by having him add a codicil. 
A codicil is merely a supplementary 
page designed to bring your inten- 
tions up to date. It must, however, 














be drawn up by a lawyer and wit- 
nessed just like an original will. 
Practically speaking, a person 
may have a variety of reasons for 
changing his will. There’s no law 
that says that Grandpa, at the age 
of 86, can’t suddenly be smitten by 
Dan Cupid again and dispose of all 
his nephews and nieces in favor of 
a young bride. Most persons, how- 
ever, change their wills for busi- 
ness—rather than romantic—reasons. 


When a will should be changed 


In an excellent pamphlet entitled 
“Some Things You Should Know 
About Changing Your Will,” Co- 
lumbia Teachers College lists six 
specific situations where a_ will 
should be amended. They are: 

1. When you've changed your 
mind. At 45, you may not want the 
same provisions you wanted at the 
age of 30. A will should be re- 
viewed every year or so in order to 
make sure your latest wishes are 
carried out. 

2. When you've married since 
making your will. Most persons 
prefer to make a specific provision 
for their wife or husband. This also 
makes sure that the marital deduc- 
tion tax benefit isn’t lost. Divorce 
or a separation, of course, often 
mean changing a will, too. 

3. When you move to a new loca- 
tion. The laws of the state you live 
in govern the probate of your will. 
So, if you move from one state to 


another, your will should be re- 
viewed from a legal standpoint. 

4. When children are born to you 
after your will is made. You should 
make a specific provision for them. 
When your children get older, you 
may want to change these provi- 
sions to fit their later needs. 

5. When the size of your estate 
changes. If your estate gets bigger, 
or smaller, you may want to change 
the distribution to your heirs. 

6. When the tax laws are changed. 
Your lawyer will know about new 
tax laws and can help revise your 
will to conform. .Sometimes these 
changes may save your estate tax 
money. 

The best way to change your will 
is to have your lawyer draw up a 
new one, or else, in the case of 
minor changes, draw a codicil to 
your will. Never try to change it 
without legal help. The mere cross- 
ing out of one name, and inserting 
another, is enough to make an en- 
tire will worthless. 

Another important point to re- 
member—waiting until the last min- 
ute to make out a will can be 
dangerous. A will should be drawn 
up in calm and security; not in des- 
peration or illness. A will may not 
guarantee your family complete 
freedom from financial worry. But 
it can help the people you love find 
their way during a difficult period. 
They cannot hope for more than 
that; but they certainly don’t de- 
serve less. @ —J.J. 
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DANGER 











Tension is part of life— 
here, certainly, to stay. But are you 
getting more than your share? 


bese being what they are, we 

all start out the day at a pretty 
high level of tension. Things—every- 
thing, in fact, from national politics 
to private lives—seem to be con- 
stantly on the verge of trouble. Bill- 
boards scream at us, newspapers 
give us reports of violence from all 
over the world, television and radio 
deal out murder mysteries and jangl- 
ing commercials, popular music gets 
louder and less melodious. Our 
nerves have reached a state where 
dentists are concerned over an in- 
crease in “bruxism” (gnashing of 
the teeth, caused by worry and ten- 
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sion), “tranquilizer” drugs are being 
sold on a nation-wide basis and have 
even been produced for dogs, and 
“psychoanalyst” has become a 
household word. 

On top of all this, anybody with 
a management job has added oppor- 
tunities to develop a record crop of 
worries, tensions, and strains. Here’s 
the pattern: The manager begins 
with the heavy responsibility of get- 
ting the work out, maintaining disci- 
pline, communications, and morale, 
and meeting production schedules. 
So he builds up a head of steam 
and pitches in on a 24-hour-a-day 








basis. The trouble is that many man- 
agement jobs are one emergency 
after another, and the average man- 
ager is likely to fee! at times like a 
sprinter in a cross-country obstacle 
race. The tension begins to build up 
and soon he is “traveling on nerves.” 
He takes his worries home at night 
and snaps at his family; and he feels 
that he is the only person who is do- 
ing anything about anything. From 
there, it’s just a short hop to in- 
somnia, headaches, and ulcers — 
which, in turn, build up more ten- 
sion and worry. The final result is 
that the “manager” (now so-called) 
may get so busy working himself to 
a frazzle that he’s not getting any- 
thing done. 

Any management job has prob- 
lems and emergencies, but they 
aren’t, in themselves, the real causes 
of tension. It’s the way you handle 
those problems that either sounds the 
starting gun on a rat-race, or keeps 
you operating in a calm, efficient 
way. Sometimes, of course, strains 
and worries will build up tension in 
spite of everything you can do—ten- 
sion you need to snap out decisions, 
or react the right way to fast-chang- 
ing conditions. But when the emer- 
gency is over, you should be able to 
get rid of the tension and not apply 
it as an extra barrier to getting the 
next job done. 

Aside from interfering with your 
handling of the job, tension can do 
serious harm if it’s kept up long 
enough without relief. Stomach 
trouble, indigestion, and nervous 
disorders are all results of unrelieved 
tension and worry. At some time, 


along with the rise of civilization, it 
became less and less desirable for 
people to react violently when they 
became angry. The “strong, silent 
type” came to typify the accepted 
behavior. This didn’t create quite 
such a problem when the times 
weren't moving as fast as they are 
today, but now these bottled up 
emotions can be a real health prob- 
lem for a great many people. Even if 
you don’t react outwardly to an 
emotional crisis, you still react on 
the inside—and the “tears” on the 
inside are strong acid! That can lead 
in short order to an ulcer. Here’s 
what Dr. John E. Eichenlaub of the 
School of Public Health, University 
of Michigan, recently said about the 
problem in This Week Magazine: 

“Before an ulcer forms, two 
changes must take place. Your 
stomach has to make extra-strong 
juices and a patch of the acid-resist- 
ant lining of the stomach or duo- 
denum has to lose vitality. . . . Two 
kinds of emotional stress make 
stomach juices stronger and bring a 
surface-numbing flush to the lining 
of your food passage. One such 
stress is the lost, sinking-stomach 
feeling of inadequacy. The other is 
resentment.” 


Danger spots on the job 


Let’s take a look at some of the 
touchy situations that are fairly 
common in supervisory jobs—situa- 
tions which can lead to tension if 
they aren’t handled right: 

Grievances: Whether this is a ten- 
sion-builder depends to a large ex- 
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tent on your relations with the 
steward or the employee. Some- 
times, when the grievance is a seri- 
ous one, the steward or employee 
will be angry before the discussion 
starts. To avoid building up any 
tension, don’t join in. Slow things 
down to a walk and concentrate on 
getting the full story. Stay off the 
other person’s emotional triggers. If 
necessary, put off the decision for 
“checking,” until everyone has 
calmed down. Sometimes an im- 
pending grievance can build more 
tension than one that’s under way. 
You can feel an undercurrent of 
trouble, but you can’t place the 
source. Perhaps, it’s a rumor circu- 
lating among the employees. Per- 
haps it’s a sympathy protest for an 
employee who feels he got a raw 
deal. Best thing to do with this kind 
of tension-maker is to ask a few 
quiet questions to locate and head 
off the trouble before it breaks out. 

Pressure from above: This may be 
a schedule change, a tightened dead- 
line, or a report that production is 
off in your department. It’s up to 
you to “whip things into shape.” 
The trick here is to start figuring out 
what needs to be done before you’ve 
had a chance to stew about all the 
dire possibilities of what “might 
happen.” Sit down and organize a 
plan that will bring about the results 
you want—then put it into action. 
The work of getting a plan together 
and setting it in motion will usually 
chase the butterflies from your 
stomach. However, look for them to 
fly back in during the first “breather” 
you have after getting things in 
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shape. This is the time to take a tip 
from the doctors: you’ve done all 
you can, let the patient rest. Deal 
with the complications as they come 
up, or better still, mentally antici- 
pate them and figure out alternative 
plans of action in case they happen. 

Insecurity—plus imagination: On 
the matter-of job performance, judg- 
ment day comes around every once 
in a while for everybody—from the 
office boy or sweeper to the chair- 
man of the board. The occasion may 
be that a position up the line has 
opened and you think you’re quali- 
fied for it, or it may be a periodic 
performance or salary review. An- 
ticipation is the thing that builds the 
tension here. Given the added boost 
of waiting for the outcome of some- 
thing, imaginations can conjure up 
everything from a rosy future to the 
tail-gate spot in a bread line. Nearly 
every situation of this kind has a 
thousand and one possibilities and 
your imagination will cover every 
one in painstaking detail—if you let 
it. This kind of worry doesn’t do 
anybody any good and will usually 
keep you from accomplishing any- 
thing constructive while you’re doing 
it. Best way to rid yourself of the 
problem is to call for a showdown; 
ask questions; get the answers. This 
isn’t always the wisest thing to do, 
however. Sometimes, you will have 
to relieve the tension by becoming 
a cold realist and figuring your 
chances like a gambler figures odds. 
If you still think you qualify—hope, 
don’t worry. If you feel you don't 
qualify, forget the whole thing and 
get back to work. 








Too much work, too little time: 
This is probably the most common 
cause of tension. It’s the nerve- 
jangling job of trying to be every- 
where at once, and everything to 
everybody. Supervisors seem to be 
particularly susceptible to this, espe- 
cially since the job of supervising 
has become more and more com- 
plex. You hear the complaints every 
day: “Not enough hours in the day,” 
“T have to do everything around 
here,” “I had to take work home 
three nights last week and I’m still 
not caught up.” If you ever find 
yourself in this position, it’s time to 
sit down and figure out just what 
your job is. List the things you have 
to accomplish and how much time it 
takes to do them. You may find 
you're quite right, that you do have 
too much to do! If that’s the case, 
it’s time to organize and simplify— 
or delegate some of the jobs to a 
subordinate. Sometimes, just look- 
ing at the pile of work you have to 
do will depress you so much that 
you have a hard time getting started. 
Research found this was true in an 
experiment carried out in a marma- 
lade factory. Every day, the whole 
day’s supply of oranges was dumped 
in front of the girls who prepared 
the fruit. Looking at the mountain 
of oranges was depressing. When 
trays of fruit, each holding a small 
part of the day’s total, were substi- 
tuted, production went up. If the job 
you have to do seems so big you 
can’t catch hold, try cutting it up 
into smaller jobs and doing them 
one at a time. The main idea is to 
start organizing instead of worrying 


about having too much work to do. 

False pride: This is a hard one 
to admit. Sometimes, a supervisor 
gets accustomed to being regarded 
as a problem-solver and answer- 
giver. He begins to have trouble 
admitting that he isn’t sure of an 
answer, much less that he could be 
wrong. Then comes the day when he 
discovers he’s made a mistake. All 
the pride-born fears take hold and 
he goes to any length to “save face.” 
Avoiding situations like this is 
simply a matter of saying “I don’t 
know,” or “Ill have to check on 
that,” instead of giving an answer 
and sweating out the results. Some- 
body once said, “If you don’t stake 
your reputation on being right, you 
won't lose it if you’re wrong once in 
a while.” Being an “expert” of this 
kind is like being the “fastest draw” 
with a gun—in sickening dread of the 
day he’ll meet somebody faster. 


Cheaper to throw it away? 


Avoiding tension on the job 
comes down to organizing your work 
as well as it can be organized and 
keeping your emotions out of it as 
much as possible. Recognize your 
limitations and. don’t straii trying to 
accomplish things that are beyond 
them. However, don’t set your limi- 
tations so low that you never get any 
exercise! Don’t fight for “lost 
causes.” Figure out what results will 
be, compared to the effort to attain 
them. If the end isn’t worth the 
trouble, consider abandoning the 
plan with no further thought. Figure 
out the “percentage” on problems. 
Sometimes, for instance, it’s cheaper 
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to throw something away than to 
repair it. 


Inviting a workout? 


Avoiding tensions outside of work 
is largely a matter of not “rising to 
the bait” when others take their ten- 
sions Out on you. Everyone is fa- 
miliar with the driver who has a real 
emotional workout every time he 
drives in traffic. He screams at other 
drivers who get in his way, reads the 
“law” to the people who don’t drive 
right, and complains about the 
“crazy laws,” and the lack of signs. 
If he is involved in a minor mishap, 
he’s out of his car in a flash, ready 
for a fight even if he has to start it. 
Traffic does that to some people. 
The mere problems of everyday life 
create somewhat the same reaction 
in other people. They rave their way 
through life and wonder why they 
have trouble with their stomachs, 
hearts and nerves. You see people 
like that every day: yelling at 
waiters in restaurants, punching ele- 
vator buttons again and again, com- 
plaining about everything, and gen- 
erally making life miserable for 
themselves and everybody else. They 
are wonderful people—to avoid. 


Let them roll off 


The trouble these people have is 
in blowing up the trivial beyond all 
reason. The “little things” in life 
just don’t matter enough to merit all 
the energy it takes to get mad at 
them. Learn to let them roll off 
without denting the surface of your 
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mind. Save your energies for the 
real emergencies. 

Once, when a particularly violent 
hot-head suddenly cooled off and 
became a nice guy, his neighbor 
asked him, “How come?” 

“T was really raising cain one day 
over something real small,” he said, 
“and my wife said, ‘If the world 
ended right now, you’d look pretty 
silly!’ I got to thinking about it, and 
now, if I begin to get mad, I stop 
for a minute and try to explain to 
myself why I’m blowing up. Stated 
in plain language, a lot of ‘impor- 
tant’ things are pretty trivial.” 

If you start letting the small an- 
noyances “roll off,” make sure they 
aren’t just tucked away to wait for 
the day when you have enough to 
give trouble. If you take a second 
look at the ones you don’t quite un- 
derstand, you have a better chance 
of getting rid of them for keeps. 

Some things, of course, will be 
too annoying to ignore, or too im- 
portant to “roll off.” These are the 
things that will really cause a dis- 
turbance if you try to bottle them 
up. Try to avoid becoming a martyr. 
You can often head off unpleasant 
situations by expressing your feel- 
ings the minute you become mildly 
angered. By doing this, you will 
serve notice to the other person that 
he’s treading on dangerous ground. 
If he understands and still continues 
on the same track, you’ll know he’s 
spoiling for an argument. You can 
either fight it out with him in the 
open, get out of the situation com- 
pletely, or switch your tactics and 
try to calm him down. 








When you have fo take it... 


You'll sometimes find yourself in 
a position where you just have to 
sit and take it. You can’t blow your 
stack. When it’s over, you may be 
smiling, but boiling with frustrated 
rage inside. Don’t carry that rage 
with you very long, it’s lethai stuff. 
If you have someone who will listen, 
you may be able to get rid of it by 
telling him. A sympathetic ear does 
wonders in reducing this kind of 
high pressure. 

With no confidant available, you 
may have to get rid of your anger 
with no help. Some years ago, a firm 
marketed a ceramic figurine which 
was designed for just this purpose. 
It wasn’t very pretty to look at, but 
it smashed beautifully when you 
heaved it against the wall in a fit of 
anger. Destructiveness will often 
work off angry frustrations. For chil- 
dren, they even have a pull-apart 
doll with snap joints for easy dis- 
section by enraged kids. Of course, 
you don’t have to be this violent 
about it. Some men work off the 
day’s anger and frustration by chop- 
ping weeds in the garden, or cutting 
logs for the fireplace. Others whack 
a golf ball. Some, unfortunately, 
take it out on the family, which 


usually starts a whole new series of 
frustrations. 

If the exercise doesn’t appeal to 
you, perhaps a hobby will help you 
work off your tension. To be really 
relaxing it should be totally different 
from the work you do all day. If it 
involves too much worry and strain, 
it may do more harm than good. 


You can’t avoid them all 


Avoiding tension and coping with 
worries are pretty negative ways to 
go about living. The only way to 
achieve 100 percent efficiency is to 
stop doing anything—become a re- 
cluse, a numb one. It’s impossible 
to avoid all friction, tension, anger, 
worry, and strain, and it’s not even 
healthy to try. But if you know your 
own capabilities, set yourself real- 
istic goals, express your feelings 
honestly, and give the other fellow 
at least a 60-40 chance, you'll prob- 
ably find you’re still able to laugh. 

The man who has learned how to 
recognize the things that merit 
worry, and how to relieve his ten- 
sions has gone a long way toward 
making his everyday life much more 
pleasant—and fitting himself for the 
additional strains of greater respon- 
sibility. # —S. W. 





YOU WILL NEVER STUB YOUR toe standing still. The faster you 
go, the more chance there is of stubbing your toe, but the more 
chance you have of getting somewhere. 


—CHARLES F., KETTERING 
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Checked Your Weight Lately? 






Fully clothed, 
1 inch heels 





HEIGHT 
Small Frame 

Medium Frame 
Large Frame 


| s'3"| 54") 5's" 
119-128) 122-1 126-1 
127-136|130-140| 134-14 
133-144) 137- 





5'6" 
129- 139 133- 





















WOMEN 


Fully clothed, 
2 inch heels 





HEIGHT 
Small Frame 

Medium Frame 
Large Frame 


4 th 5' 















110. ul 112-120} 114-122 117- 125 120- 1 





le you make out? The num- 
bers on the chart above are 
supposed to bear some resemblance 
to what Americans see on the dials 


of their bathroom scales every 
morning. If they don’t in your case, 
you might be interested in the fol- 
lowing facts: 

1. If you’re overweight: At ages 
20 and over, people with unneeded 
poundage have a mortality rate 
about 50 per cent higher than their 
“trim” contemporaries; high blood 
pressure occurs in overweight people 
more than twice as often. 

2. If youre underweight: 
Chances are you’re proud of it, per- 
haps secretly. Slender people do live 
longer. But the question is whether 
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5'3" 5'4" 
104- M1) 105-113 107- 115 110- 18 113- 121 116- 125 119- 128) 123- 132 126- 136| 129- 139) 133- 103) 136- 1| 139- 
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57" | 5'8" sito" s'n" 





5'5" 








133-145| 155. 





you're naturally underweight or 
whether you’re not in good shape. 
Is your weight stable or does it 
change often? Do you have enough 
physical strength to handle your job 
comfortably? 

Some important considerations on 
this weighty problem will be cov- 
ered in an article on Managing Your 
Weight in the Personal Management 
section of next month’s issue. 

The table above is reproduced 
through the courtesy of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company; the 
facts come from medical and insur- 
ance studies of hundreds of thous- 
ands of men and women. The 
weight brackets represent desirable 
weights for ages 25 and over. @ 


































Yours isn't exactly a dead-end job, Carruthers— 
Have you met my daughter? 











Facts on Fringes 


LAST YEAR COMPANIES SPENT an average of $834 per worker for 
employee benefits. Included in this figure were payments for 
time not worked (vacations, etc.) the most costly item; next 
came group insurance and retirement plans, legally required 
benefits such as social security and miscellaneous benefits 
(medical services, suggestion awards, etc.). Broken down as a 
per cent of payroll, companies spent 19.4¢ on employee benefits 
for each dollar paid out as salary. 
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DID YOU KNOW... 
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You’re Not Alone: Ever wonder whether you're really good 
enough to hold your present job? If so, don’t worry about it. Ac- 
cording to a report in Newsweek, this just shows you’re normal— 
and your worry about your competence may, in fact, be a sign of 
greater success in the future. This is one conclusion of a study 
made by a Chicago firm that does psychological testing for in- 
dustry. 


Mental Health: Emotional disturbances rank as the second big- 
gest cause of industrial absenteeism, according to Dr. Ralph Col- 
lins, consulting psychiatrist at Eastman Kodak Company. Dr. Col- 
lins says 30 per cent of America’s manpower loss can be traced 
directly to emotional upsets. (Number-one reason why workers 
stay home: the common cold.) 


Fewer but More Severe: There were fewer industrial accidents 
in America last year, but the average mishap did more damage. The 
National Safety Council reports 6.96 disabling injuries per million 
man-hours in 1955—or 4 per cent less than in 1954. The severity 
rate, however, increased 2 per cent over the preceding year. 


What Makes Morale: Supervisors may not know as much about 
their people as they think they do. A U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce survey, conducted in 24 plants, asked employees what 
factors they considered most important to high morale. At the 
top of their list, the employees put: appreciation of good work, 
feeling “in on things,” and sympathetic help on problems. Asked 
what they considered most important, supervisors put these three 
factors last! 


Medical Bills: Illness costs the working members of American 
families $6 billion per year, according to latest estimates of the 
Institute of Life Insurance. And this just covers sicknesses of short 
duration. The average family, however, recoups about 25 per cent 
of this loss through company medical plans and other benefits. 


Plenty of Jobs: Latest reports show that employment has never 
been higher. It now stands at two and one-half million over the 
1955 all-time peak of 63.2 million. 


Handwriting on the Wall: American businesses lost more than 
$70 million dollars last year because of illegible handwriting, ac- 
cording to a recent survey reported in Commerce. The research 
was carried but by Albert G. Frost, head of the Handwriting 
Foundation, with the participation of 3,000 personnel directors. 








SM. Roundup of Recent Research Findings 





Not-So-Blue Monday: Moving payday to Monday apparently cuts 
down absenteeism. According to a study made by the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association of Los Angeles, Monday’s average 
absenteeism is 3.3 per cent. When Monday is payday, however, 
absenteeism drops to 2.6 per cent. 


Time for a Checkup? When doctors recently examined a typical 
group of New York business executives—aged 45 to 50—they 
found that 85 per cent had serious ailments of which they were 
unaware. Fifty-three of the managers had potential “pre-cancerous 
conditions,” five had probable skin cancers. Thirty-five others had 
benign tumors requiring medical attention, and 50 of the men 
had high blood pressure. Other ailments, all previously undis- 
covered, included tuberculosis, diabetes, and heart diseases. The 
survey was conducted by the New York City Cancer Committee, 
with the help of 412 volunteers. 


Crippling Costs: A typical 500-worker plant faces annually 335 
days of disability arising from industrial diseases and accidents 
and 4,500 days of disability due to non-occupational causes, ac- 
cording to a recent NAM study. 


Where They Get Hurt: Injuries to hands and fingers made up 
58 per cent of all accidents to workers, an in-plant study at Good- 
year disclosed. Arm and eye injuries accounted for 10 per cent 
of the total; legs, 7 per cent; body, 6 per cent; feet, 5 per cent; 
and head, 4 per cent. 


Key Punchers Wanted: The employment of business-machine 
operators is doubling about every 10 years, according to a survey 
conducted by Drexel Institute of Technology. About 300,000 will 
be needed by 1960. 


New Business: Approximately 374,000 new business concerns 
were launched during 1955, reports the National Chamber of Com- 
merce. This is the highest figure for any period since the close 
of World War II, when veterans were coming back. 


New Wage Hikes: Wage increases negotiated during the first 
half of 1956 were the highest since the wage stabilization days of 
1951, according to The Bureau of National Affairs. 


Forty Plus: Company pension plans do not usually bar the hiring 
of men over 45, reports a recent survey by Mill & Factory. Only 
15 per cent of the companies polled felt their plan limited hiring 
such men. 
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ABOUT SAFETY 








EQUIPMENT 





By Leonard C. Smith 


Using the wrong kind can sometimes be as 


dangerous as using none. The solution: 


learning what’s needed and providing it. 


5 lee only sure-fire way to deal 
with an accident hazard is to 
get rid of it. Unfortunately, however, 
this can’t always be done. When it 
can’t, the supervisor must make the 
best of second best—by seeing that 
workers are provided with the right 
kind of protective clothing and 
equipment, and making sure they 
use it. 

Following is a broad review of 
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the types of clothing and equipment 
workers need for various poten- 
tially dangerous jobs. 


Clothing 


Safe work clothing. On jobs 
that don’t require special protective 
clothing, ordinary work .clothing 
may be worn. It should be clean, 
in good repair, and suitable for the 
job, and should protect against 











minor injuries, such as abrasions, 
burns, and scratches. Good fit is 
essential. Long, loose sleeves, neck- 
ties, and looseness around the waist 
may cause clothing to get caught in 
the moving parts of machinery. 


Trousers should not be too long, 
and preferably should be without 
cuffs. If cuffs are made, they should 
be securely stitched down, so that 
the wearer will not catch his heel 
and possibly fall. Because cuff 
openings can catch flying embers, 
sparks, and other harmful matter, 
pants with cuffs should never be 
worn near operations presenting 
such dangers—for example, cutting 
and welding. 

Obviously, clothing soaked in oil 
or flammable solvent is easily ig- 
nited; in addition, it may cause skin 
irritations. 

Protective clothing. A wide va- 
riety of fabrics is used for clothing 
worn on specially hazardous jobs. 


Asbestos protects against intense 
conducted heat and against flames. 
When used with a radiation barrier 
of reflective material, asbestos offers 
excellent protection in fire fighting 
and rescue work. 

Chrome-tanned leather protects 
against sparks, molten metal splash- 
es, and infrared and_ ultraviolet 
radiation. Leather is also useful to 
protect against light impacts. 

Impervious materials, such as 
rubber, neoprene, and vinyl, and 
fabrics coated with these materials, 


protect against dust vapors, mists, 
moisture, corrosive liquids, and 
electric shocks. 

Flame-resistant duck is useful for 
garments worn around sparks and 
open flames. It is _ lightweight, 
strong, and will outwear ordinary 
material. It is not considered ade- 
quate protection against extreme 
heat. Water-resistant duck is useful 
for exposure to water and noncor- 
rosive liquids. Aluminum-coated 
duck and drill protect against radi- 
ant heat. 

Flameproofed cotton fabric is 
often used as hair covering for 
women who work near sparks and 
open flames. The material is dur- 
able, but the flameproofing treat- 
ment must be repeated after one to 
three or four launderings. 

Synthetic fibers, such as orlon, 
dynel, and vinyon, resist acids, 
many solvents, mildew, abrasion, 
and tearing, and stand up well 
under repeated washing. However, 
such fabrics should not be worn in 
gaseous, explosive, or high-oxygen 
atmospheres because of their tend- 
ency to release static electricity or 
sparks. 

Clothing for women, Since wo- 
men are usually more concerned 
about their personal appearance 
than men are, it is important that 
women’s work clothing be attrac- 
tive and fit properly. Women need 
special types of head guards to keep 
their hair from catching in lathes, — 
drill presses, and other kinds of 





This article has been adapted, by special permission, from a new book, Supervisors Safety 
Manual, published by the National Safety Council, Chicago Illinois, 1956, 354 pages. 
(Price: $3.25 for N.S.C. members, $3.75 to non-members. ) 
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moving machinery. Protective head 
guards should also be worn by wo- 
men who work near machines that 
produce enough static electricity to 
raise the hair. Caps large enough to 
enclose every wisp of hair are suit- 
able. Each cap should have a visor 
long enough to provide a warning 
if the head comes close to moving 
machinery. 

Hair nets and scarves may be 
worn as head protection, but never 
around moving machinery. Head- 
gear worn around sparks or flames 
should be made of flame-resistant 
material. Once women are con- 
vinced that protective headgear 
helps to keep their hair clean and 
attractive, they will wear it more 
readily. 

Women’s work shoes should be 
sturdy, comfortable, and well fit- 
ting. Heels should not be more than 
one and a quarter inches high, and 
open-toe shoes should never be 
worn. Where hazards so indicate, 
safety shoes should be used. 

All types of jewelry are out of 
place in the shop. Rings, bracelets, 
and wrist watches often cause seri- 
ous injuries. A finger may be torn 
completely away if a ring catches 
on a moving machine part or on a 
fixed object when the body is mov- 
ing rapidly. Metal jewelry is a fur- 
ther hazard when worn around elec- 
trical equipment, since metal is a 
good conductor of electricity. 


Eye protection 

Types of goggles. Flying ob- 
jects, splashes of corrosive liquids 
and molten metals, dusts, and 
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harmful radiation are among the 
causes of eye injuries. Many types 
of goggles have been developed to 
protect the eyes: 

Cover goggles are worn over 
regular glasses to protect the lenses 
from pitting and breaking. The cup 
type has heat-treated lenses; the 
wide-vision type has plastic lenses. 
Although the former appreciably 
reduce the area of vision, they are 
stronger than the plastic type. Cor- 
rective lenses may be ground di- 
rectly into the protective glass of 
the goggles. 

Protective spectacles may be 
worn where it is unlikely that par- 
ticles will fly toward the side of the 
face. The frame must be rigid 
enough to hold the lenses directly 
in front of the eyes. Spectacles with 
side shields should be worn where 
light objects may strike the eye from 
the side—for example, where opera- 
tions are close together or em- 
ployees work together on the same 
operation. 

Cup goggles are used for heavy 
grinding, machining, chipping, 
riveting, work with molten metals, 
and similar operations. The cup 
should be wide enough to protect 
the eye socket and to distribute a 
blow over a wide area. It should 
also be flameproof, corrosion-re- 
sistant, and nonirritating to the skin. 

Chemical goggles, with frames of 
soft vinyl or rubber, protect the 
eyes against splashes of corrosive 
chemicals and exposure to fine dust 
and mist. For exposure involving 
chemical splashes, they have baffled 
ventilators on the sides. For vapor 

















or gas exposures, they must be un- 
ventilated. 

Miners’ goggles for underground 
work and other locations where 
fogging is a serious problem are 
made of noncorrosive wire screen 
coated a dull black to reduce re- 
flection. Goggles with rubber frames 
and a groove for holding water are 
also available for fogging condi-* 
tions. Shaking or nodding the head 
causes the water to wash the fog 
off the lens. 

Melters’ goggles come in spec- 
tacle and cup types, with cobalt blue 
glass in graded shades. Welders’ 
goggles with filter lenses are avail- 
able for such operations as oxy- 
acetylene welding, cutting, lead 
burning, and brazing. 

Goggle frames. These should 
always be made of flame- and cor- 
rosion-resistant materials that will 
neither irritate nor discolor the skin, 
and must withstand deterioration 
when being sterilized. Metal frames 
should not be worn around elec- 
trical equipment. 


Face protection 


Face shields of transparent plastic 
protect the face and eyes on such 
jobs as metal sawing, buffing, sand- 
ing, light grinding, and handling 
chemicals. The shield should be 
slow-burning and free from 
scratches or other flaws that cause 
distortion. Many types have an ad- 
justment that permits the wearer to 
raise the shield without removing 
the headgear. 


Welding helmets, and 


shields, 


goggles protect the eyes and face 
against splashes of molten metal 
and the radiation produced by arc 
welding. The helmets should be 
equipped with the proper filter glass 
to filter out harmful ultraviolet and 
visible rays. The helmet shell must 
be resistant to sparks, molten metal, 
and flying particles, and should be 
a poor conductor of heat and a non- 
conductor of electricity. The helmet 
should be attached to a headgear 
that permits the worker to keep 
both hands free and to raise the 
helmet when he must position work. 
Many workers wear impact goggles 
under the welding helmet for pro- 
tection from flying particles when 
the helmet is raised. Spectacle type 
or spectacle type with side shields 
is recommended as minimum pro- 
tection. 

Workers exposed to severe 
splashes from corrosive chemicals 
should wear acidproof hoods that 
cover the head, face, and neck. This 
type of hood has a window made of 
glass or plastic. There should be a 
secure joint between the window 
and the material of the hood to 
prevent the acid from seeping 
through. Hoods made from rubber, 
neoprene, plastic film, and fabrics 
impregnated with rubber or plastic 
are available. However, since not all 
these materials are resistant to all 
types of corrosive chemicals, the 
manufacturer should be consulted 
about specific protective qualities. 

Hoods with an air supply should 
be worn for work around toxic 
fumes, dusts, gases, or mists. 

Workers exposed to limited direct 
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splashes of corrosive chemicals may 
wear face shields of transparent ma- 
terial, supported from a head har- 
ness or headband. Splashproof cup 
goggles worn under the shield are 
a desirable added protection. 


Head protection 


Protective hats are needed on 
jobs where workmen’s heads are 
menaced by falling objects, and are 
also useful where workers may 
bump their heads against overhead 
structures. Resistance to impact is 
the most important essential for 
these hats. They must also be fire- 
resistant and impervious to mois- 
ture. Where there’s a risk of contact 
with electricity, only hats made of 
nonconductive material should be 
worn. 

A hat with a brim all the way 
around provides the most complete 
protection. In confined spaces, the 
cap type may have to be worn. 
Some models have brackets to sup- 
port welding masks or miners’ 
lamps. 

Laminated plastic molded under 
high pressure and glass fiber im- 
pregnated with resin are good ma- 
terials for hard hats. Glass-fiber 
hats that glow in the dark are avail- 
able on special order. Aluminum- 
alloy hats are resistant to impacts 
and moisture but do not protect 
against electric shock. 

Hard hats used in electrical work 
should be regularly given a high- 
voltage test, as they may fail this 
test before their mechanical strength 
is appreciably reduced. When this 
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happens, they should be plainly and 
permanently marked for use only in 
mechanical work. 

The outer shell of hard hats is 
supported by a cradle or hammock 
attached to a headband that keeps 
the shell away from the head and 
cushions blows. It is very important 
that the cradle and headband be 
made or adjusted to fit the wearer 
well. Cradles and headbands should 
be kept on hand and replaced when- 
ever they show signs of deteriora- 
tion or become badly soiled. No at- 
tempt should be made to repair a 
shell once it has been broken or 
punctured. A few extra _ shells 
should be kept on hand as replace- 
ments. 


Ear Protection 


The simplest form of ear protec- 
tion is a wad of cotton impregnated 
with wax and formed into a plug 
for the ear canal. Rubber or plastic 
ear protectors are more permanent 
than cotton. Neoprene protectors 
are also available; they are nonirri- 
tating, almost as tough and elastic as 
rubber, and more resistant to ear 
wax, soap and water, and cleaning 
alcohol than rubber is. If a worker 
finds an ear plug uncomfortable, in- 
dividually fitted ear molds may be 
used. A plastic cast is first made of 
the worker’s ear. This cast is then 
used to make a plastic plug, which 
fits the contour of the ear canal and 
seals into the convolutions of the 
outer ear. 

Ear plugs in general are more 
effective in reducing harmful high- 
frequency noise than. in reducing 











voice tones. In fact, a worker can 
often hear conversation better in 
noisy areas with ear plugs than 
without them. 


Finger, palm, and hand 
protection 


Since finger movement is neces- 
sary for practically all work, pro- 
tection is difficult. However, use of 
proper equipment can prevent many 
minor as well as crippling injuries. 

Asbestos gloves protect against 
burns and discomfort when the 
hands are exposed to sustained con- 
ductive heat. 

Metal mesh gloves should be 
used by men who work constantly 
with knives, sharp or rough objects, 
or edged tools. 

Rubber gloves protect against 
electric shock. Rubber, neoprene, 
and vinyl gloves are useful for work 
with chemicals and corrosives. The 
latter two are particularly useful in 
handling petroleum products. 

Leather gloves resist sparks, 
moderate heat, chips, and rough 
objects, and provide some cushion- 
ing against blows. Chrome-tanned 
cowhide leather gloves, with a steel- 
stapled leather patch or steel stapled 
on the palm and fingers, are used 
in foundries and steel mills. 

Mittens may be used where there 
is no need for finger dexterity, and 
finger stalls may be used where 
there is no need for complete hand 
protection. 

Where protective equipment isn’t 
practicable, protective creams may 
be used to guard the skin against 


various irritants. Water-soluble 
creams are used for protection 
against cutting oils, paints, lacquers, 
and varnishes. Water-resistant types 
are used where the cutting oil or 
cooling lubricant has a water con- 
tent of more than 10 per cent. 
These creams should not be used as 
protection against highly corrosive 
substances. 


Trunk protection 


The most common form of pro- 
tection for the abdomen and trunk 
is the full apron. Aprons are made 
of various materials, depending on 
the protection desired. For exam- 
ple, leather or fabric aprons with 
padding or stays protect packing- 
house workers against limited im- 
pact and sharp knives. 

An apron worn near moving ma- 
chinery should fit snugly around the 
waist. Neck and waist straps should 
either be light strings or have fast- 
eners that will release instantly if 
the garment is caught. 

Asbestos coats and aprons are 
often used as protection against hot 
metal and intense conductive heat. 
Welders are often required to wear 
leather vests or capes and sleeves, 
especially when doing overhead 
welding. 

On jobs where men must carry 
heavy and angular loads, pads of 
cushioned leather or padded duck 
will help protect the shoulders and 
back from injury. 


Foot protection 


About 70,000 disabling foot in- 
juries occur every year. Thus, to 
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prevent injuries and to increase 
production, supervisors should see 
that their workers wear the proper 
shoes. 

All safety shoes have reinforced 
toes. According to the specifications 
of the American Standards Associa- 
tion, the toe box must support a 
stationary load of at least 2,500 
pounds and sustain the impact of a 
50-pound weight dropped from a 
height of one foot. 

Metal-free shoes, boots, and other 
footwear can be used to protect 
against severe electrical hazards and 
to reduce the possibility of friction 
sparks from fire and _ explosion 
hazards. “Congress” or gaiter-type 
safety shoes are used in plants 
where employees are exposed to 
splashes of molten metal. They can 
be removed quickly to avoid serious 
burns, and have no laces or eyelets 
to catch molten metal. 

For industries, such as construc- 
tion, where there are hazards from 
protruding nails and there is little 
risk of contact with electrical equip- 
ment, shoes or boots are equipped 
with reinforced soles or with inner 
soles of flexible metal. For wet 
work conditions, leather shoes with 
wood soles or wood-soled sandals 
worn over shoes are effective. 

On operations where heavy ma- 
terials, such as pig iron, heavy cast- 
ings, and timbers, are handled, 
metal foot guards should be used 
in addition to safety shoes. These 
guards are long enough to protect 
the foot back to the ankle, and may 
be made of heavy-gauge or corru- 
gated sheet metal. 
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Leg protection 


Where the entire leg must be pro- 
tected from molten metal, leggings 
that encircle the leg from ankle to 
knee, with a flap at the bottom to 
cover the instep, can be worn. These 
leggings should permit rapid re- 
moval in case of emergency. The 
front part of the legging may be 
reinforced to provide impact pro- 
tection. 

Foot, shin, and leg protectors are 
available in many different ma- 
terials; the type selected depends on 
the work being done. For example, 
where molten metals, sparks, and 
heat are the hazards, asbestos or 
leather should be used. Where acids, 
alkalies, and hot water are encoun- 
tered, natural or synthetic rubber 
or plastic resistant to the specific 
exposure may be used. 


Safety belts and harnesses 


Safety belts and harnesses with 
lifelines attached should be worn by 
men who work at high levels, in 
closed spaces where the air supply 
may not be adequate, where they 
may be buried by loose material, 
or where they may be injured in 
confined spaces. In selecting equip- 
ment, two types of use must be con- 
sidered: normal and emergency. 
Normal use involves comparatively 
light stresses applied during regular 
work. These stresses rarely exceed 
the static weight of the user. Emer- 
gency use means stopping a man 
when he falls. In this case, every 
part of the belt may be subjected 
to an impact loading many times 
the weight of the wearer. 








A belt for a worker who leans 
back as he works should have a D- 
ring on each side of the belt, to 
which a throw rope or lanyard can 
be attached. The rope should then 
be attached to an anchorage. 

When falls occur, the harness- 
type safety belt distributes the shock 
over the shoulders, back, and waist, 
instead of concentrating it at the 
waist. 

A ‘body harness and attached 
lanyard which allows a man to be 
lifted with his back straight rather 
than bent over a waist strap expe- 
dites rescuing a worker if he is over- 
come by gas or vapors, buried by 
falls or loose materials, or injured 
in confined spaces where he must 
be taken out through a manhole. 

If long free falls are possible, the 
harness should be designed to dis- 
tribute the impact force over the 
legs and chest as well as the waist. 
In addition, some form of shock ab- 
sorber or decelerating device should 
be used, which will bring the fall to 
a gradual stop and lessen the impact 
load on both the equipment and the 
worker. To prevent long free falls, 


the line should be tied off as short 
as the workers’ movements permit. 

Both leather and webbing belts 
are available. Belts, straps, and 
harnesses are also made of nylon. 
Well-tanned and well-oiled leather 
is not easily attacked by most 
chemicals, but it should not be left 
in contact with them. Regular clean- 
ing after use is important. Leather 
one quarter of an inch thick and 
one and a half inches wide has an 
ultimate strength of about 500 
pounds—adequate for lifting a man 
out of a tank or bin. A good her- 
ringbone cotton webbing of this size 
has an ultimate strength of at least 
1,500 to 2,000 pounds. Webbing 
will stand more heat than leather, 
and when soaked in water will dry 
out in its natural condition. Friction 
buckles can be used with webbing, 
so that unlike leather belts, web- 
bing belts do not lose their strength 
at buckle holes. @ 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Part II of this article, 
which presents some suggestions for 
overcoming workers’ resistance to using 
safety equipment, will be published in 
the November issue of SUPERVISORY 
MANAGEMENT. 


How Big Is Small Business? 


OF THE MORE than four million business firms now in opera- 
tion, 75 per cent have fewer than four paid employees, (Less 
than one tenth of one per cent have as many as a thousand 
people on the payrolls.) Thus it would seem that small business 
makes up, in sheer force of numbers, what it seems to lack in 
staying power—at least under the same owner. For only one 
small business man in five remains with his business long 
enough to celebrate its tenth anniversary. 

—The Employment Counselor (The National 

Association of Personal Consultants) 














HOW GOOD IS 


lt 


ig SOMEONE asked you frankly, as 

a foreman or departmental super- 
visor, “How good is production con- 
trol at your company?” your answer 
might be something like: “To tell 
you the truth, it’s terrible. Some- 
one’s always pushing something to- 
day that was wanted last week. No 
one knows what’s going on.” 

You might put the blame for the 
production control foul-ups on some 
of these factors: 
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PRODUCTION 
| CONTROL? 


((d _— 


By Roland T. Nelson 






1. The customer changed his 
mind 

2. Someone got behind on the 
paperwork 

3. The engineers fell asleep on 
the job 

4. The supplier didn’t ship the 
material on time 

5. Wrong item was ordered 

6. The original parts were spoiled 

7. The previous machining oper- 
ations weren’t completed on time. 

















It’s not ‘‘their problem” 


Whatever the reasons, most of the 
time they probably seem to be fac- 
tors outside your control. In a sense, 
you may feel you don’t have any- 
thing to do with production control, 
anyway — that it’s upper manage- 
ment’s problem. 

But you really do have quite a 
lot to do with production control. 
For management’s, production con- 
trol plan involves the entire plant. 
It must govern all the small produc- 
tion control systems within each de- 
partment, including your own. 

Assume for a moment that your 
department is part of a plant that 
has an order department, an en- 
gineering department, a production 
control department, and 10 or 12 
manufacturing departments. 

Every one of these departments 
is a little business by itself. They 
all have tools, equipment, inventory, 
labor force, and supervisors. They 
all have a product, customers and 
competitors. 


Where's the tie-in? 


Perhaps you’re a supervisor in the 
order department. What tie-in do 
you have with production control? 
Well, remember that the scope of 
production control, on a plant-wide 
basis, includes all functions from the 
day an order is received and the pa- 
perwork starts until the finished 
product is shipped. 

The order department. has office 
equipment, supplies, order forms, 





and people. This means there’s in- 
ventory, equipment, tools, and a la- 
bor force involved. The product is 
the paperwork that is turned out. 
Your competitors are similar depart- 


ments in competing companies. 
Your customer is the next depart- 
ment that handles your work—say 
the engineering department. If the 
engineering department (your cus- 
tomer) had the opportunity to seek 
bids on the type of work that you 
do for them, would you be com- 
petitive? Would you keep doing 
your job the same way you’ve been 
doing it for the past 10 years be- 
cause you’ve been getting by with 
it? Or would you improve your 
quality? Would you try to do the 
work faster? Would you do it in a 
less costly way by making changes 
and purchasing new equipment 
based on ultimate savings? 


Every department is 
a little business 


Analyze these questions and you 
will realize that every department is, 
in a sense, in business for itself, and 
the odds are that if each department 
realized this it would become more 
competitive. 

Take the engineering department 
as another example. If it had to bid 
on every job it received, would it 
have its customary volume of work? 
If the production organization (the 
engineering department’s customer ) 
were placing the work in the en- 
gineering department on the basis 





Mr. Nelson is Production Manager, Machine Division, Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 
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of its performance with regard to 
delivery, cost and simplicity of de- 
sign, would the engineering depart- 
ment maintain its present method 
of operation? Would the quality and 
cost factors be the same? 

Or suppose you're a supervisor in 
the lathe department. Try to imagine 
that you’re in business for yourself. 
Your specialty is turning, and every 
job that comes to you is subject to 
a bid. If your costs are too high, 
you won't get the job. If you can’t 
deliver on time, you'll lose out. If 
you can’t meet the engineering 
standards, the customer won't 
bother with you. 

In doing lathe work, your sup- 
pliers are actually all the depart- 
ments that have done the operations 
leading up to the lathe operation. 
They have supplied you with semi- 
finished material, which is your raw 
material inventory. You paid for it 
and you can’t get the money back, 
or make a profit until you ship the 
work to the next department. The 
faster you do this on every part, 
the less time your money will be tied 
up in inventory. 

When your work is completed, 
you sell your product to your cus- 
tomer (the next department) and 
then you can pay off your labor 
force, your rent, and all operating 
expenses. Carrying out this respon- 
sibility on time is extremely import- 
ant to your customer (the next de- 
partment), because he has a produc- 
tion deadline to meet, too. 
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Some checkpoints 


Following is a list of questions 
which will give you an idea of how 
good a job you are doing on keep- 
ing production control in line: 

Are you making the best use of 
your labor force and keeping your 
workers happy on the job? 

Are you making the best use of 
your tools and equipment? 

Are you watching your mainte- 
nance schedule so that machine 
breakdowns are kept to a minimum? 

Are you keeping a clean and or- 
derly department and handling the 
material efficiently and without haz- 
ards? 

Are you following the clerical and 
policy procedures set up by the 
company? 

Are you scheduling the work in 
the proper sequence? 

Are you upholding quality stand- 
ards? 

Are you making suggestions for 
worthwhile changes when you see 
them? 

These are questions you would 
ask if you were in business for your- 
self because you couldn’t operate ef- 
ficiently and satisfy your customers 
without giving proper attention to all 
of them. No matter what your busi- 
ness may be—paper work, design, 
control, lathe work, or any other 
manufacturing operation—all these 
questions apply. They all affect your 
production control and your ul- 
timate service to your customer. # 
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Good supervisors, like good baseball players, 


come in all shapes and sizes, but management surveys 


indicate that good leaders have a lot in common 


tT? average foreman drives a 
Ford, a Plymouth or a Chevy. 
He’s 45, has two or three kids, has 
been paying off his house for about 
five years. He supervises 48 people, 
has been on his current job eight 
years. 

This sprinkling of facts is part of 
the outside view of the average fore- 
man as he shapes up in several 
different surveys. But far more im- 
portant than finding out how many 


supervisors have TV sets is what 
such studies show about foremen on 
the inside—what makes one man a 
pro while another pops up with the 
bases loaded. 

During the last few years foremen 
have been stopwatched, interviewed, 
questionnaired and surveyed about 
everything they do, all in an effort 
to find out what makes a good 
manager. The job hasn’t been com- 
pleted, but a lot has been learned. 
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From the many research reports 
that have been published about 
supervisors, however, the effective 
supervisor shapes up as a relatively 
clear-cut type. There are individual 
differences, countless variations in 
the way they handle people, but 
nevertheless certain basic traits seem 
to be characteristic of most good 
supervisors. 


Attitude is the key factor 


What stands out most clearly in 
many different studies is that the 
main difference between the good 
supervisor and the also-ran is atti- 
tude. For example, the really top- 
notch supervisor usually thinks of 
his job in terms of people rather 
than the details of the work. The 
less effective supervisor, on the other 
hand, is production-centered—the 
kind who’s always worried about 
getting the work out. 

This important difference in job 
attitude shows clearly in a few typi- 
cal comments made by supervisors 
quoted in a University of Michigan 
study. For example, the production- 
centered supervisor usually sizes up 
his job this way: 

“I know we're doing what is 

supposed to be done in our 

section. Hit the work in and 
out—and hit it right—not slip- 
shod.” Or another: “The girls 
sometimes stop work before the 
bell rings. I have been after 
them and I keep them overtime 
to do the work. You have to 
do something drastic and make 


examples of them.” 
In contrast, a typical employee- 


centered supervisor commented: 
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“My job is dealing with human 
beings, rather than the work. 
It doesn’t matter if I have any- 
thing to do with the work or 
not. The chances are that peo- 
ple will do a better job if 
you're really taking an interest 
in them. Knowing the names is 
important and helps a lot, but 
it’s not enough. You really have 
to know each individual well, 
know what his problems are.” 


Another characteristic that stands 
out in the surveys is that the better 
supervisors don’t supervise as closely 
as the less effective ones. By and 
large, the good foremen tend to set 
up general goals and then give their 
workers leeway as to how they go 
about reaching the goal. Under 
close supervision, every detail of the 
work is spelled out and the super- 
visor is on the spot to make certain 
the job is carried out exactly the 
way he wants it done. 


They don’t hold a tight rein 


Some indication that a general, 
more relaxed kind of supervision is 
characteristic of better supervisors 
shows up in a survey of employees 
at an electric power company: 

Eighty-five per cent of employees 
who worked for supervisors rated 
as promotable said their group is 
“pretty much on its own.” On the 
other hand, only 33 per cent of the 
employees who were under super- 
visors rated as questionable or un- 
satisfactory felt that their group had 
considerable freedom. 

And in an insurance company 
survey, it was found that 11 out of 
12 supervisors of low-producing sec- 








tions exercised close supervision— 
gave their employees detailed in- 
structions, checked up on them fre- 
quently, and generally limited their 
freedom to work in their own way. 

It isn’t coincidence that the em- 
ployee-centered supervisor who 
leaves his workers pretty much on 
their own gets better results than 
his production-minded, close-super- 
vising counterpart. 

For example, in one of its studies, 
the University of Michigan’s Insti- 
tute for Social Research found that 
when supervisors of high-production 
and low-production divisions were 
switched, output of the low-produc- 
tion group rose while the work of 
the high-production sections suf- 
fered. 


A vicious circle 


To a certain extent, the less effec- 
tive supervisor is in a tiger-by-the- 
tail situation. Because of the way 
he handles the people under him, 
production is low. His boss puts 
the pressure on for more work so 
the supervisor applies tighter con- 
trols than ever. So it’s a vicious 
circle. 


Misplaced emphasis 


Another job attitude that fre- 
quently separates the good super- 
visors from the less effective ones 
is the way they respond to a ques- 
tion like: What proportion of your 
time is taken up by supervision? 
In a survey of office supervisors the 
heads of high-production sections 


overwhelmingly said that they spent 
50 per cent or more of their time 
in supervising, while the majority of 
low-production supervisors said they 
spend more than 50 per -cent of 
their time doing the same kind of 
work as their subordinates. 

Similar results were found in a 
study of railroad supervisors: Twenty 
of the foremen of high-production 
sections reported spending 50 per 
cent or more of their time on super- 
vision; only eleven said supervisory 
duties took less than SO per cent of 
their time. For low _ production- 
supervisors, only nine reported 
spending 50 per cent or more of 
their time on supervision, while 
twenty-two said it took up less than 
50 per cent of their time. 

In line with this, supervisors of 
high-production groups seem to put 
more emphasis on planning while 
low production foremen spend more 
time actually helping turn out the 
work. The high-production super- 
visor is also more likely to spend 
time planning on a general, long- 
range basis, and is more inclined to 
think about the job after hours. 


They go to bat for their men 


Studies have also shown that 
good supervisors back up their men 
as well as their company, while less 
effective supervisors are more in- 
clined to think primarily of the 
company. In a survey of employees 
at an electric power company, 75 
per cent of the workers under super- 
visors rated as “immediately pro- 
motable” said their supervisor 
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“pulled for both the company and 
the men.” Only 4 per cent thought 
their supervisors pulled for the 
company alone. 

In contrast, only 40 per cent of 
employees who worked for less ef- 
fective supervisors thought their 
supervisor pulled for both the com- 
pany and the men, while 30 per 
cent believed their supervisors pulled 
primarily for the company. 

In general, the studies show that 
the supervisor who is building a 
highly motivated work group is the 
kind of leader who goes to bat for 
his workers, shows a sincere inter- 
est in how they are getting along, 
lets his employees know what he 
thinks of their work, gets ideas from 
his workers and usually does some- 
thing about them. 

Another interesting conclusion is 
that less effective supervisors are 
likely to find that one of the em- 
ployees in the workforce acts as 
spokesman for the whole group. 
The reason for this is probably that 
the workers don’t regard their super- 
visor as a real leader so they de- 
velop one of their own. 


Good at handling people 


That the better supervisor is 
usually exceptionally skilled in hand- 
ling people is shown clearly in the 
power company survey. Of em- 
ployees under supervisors rated as 
immediately promotable, 71 per 
cent said their supervisors were 
good or excellent at handling people. 
Only 27 per cent of employees 
working for “questionable” or “un- 
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satisfactory” supervisors rated their 
supervisors as skilled in human re- 
lations. 

From other comments made by 
the power plant employees, it was 
apparent the workers regarded the 
better supervisors as being likable 
and reasonable and felt freer about 
going to their supervisor to discuss 
job and personal problems. The 
poorer supervisors, on the other 
hand, were often referred to as 
drivers, as being bossy, quick to 
criticize, and unnecessarily strict 
with their men. 

In a recent survey at Kelly Air 
Force Base, employees were asked 
to go over a list of 60 supervisory 
characteristics and pick out the ones 
they considered essential for a good 
supervisor. Analysis of 769 replies 
showed there were 16 character- 
istics that were regarded as particu- 
larly important. These items fell into 
four categories: (1) the super- 
visor’s personal characteristics, (2) 
his ability to handle people, (3) his 
managerial functions, and (4) his 
housekeeping duties. 


Personal characteristics 


Most important as far as em- 
ployees were concerned are the 
supervisor’s personal characteristics. 
Topping the list were these items: 
(1) Is fair in all dealings with 
people, (2) is a man you can be- 
lieve and trust, (3) has good self- 
control. 

Under “‘ability to handle people,” 
these are the requirements that were 
selected most often: (1) Understands 








his workers, (2) lets workers know 
what he expects them to do in their 
jobs, (3) maintains good discipline 
in his work group, (4) gives credit 
for doing good work, (5) makes 
workers want to turn out good work. 


Managerial know-how 


Under the supervisor’s managerial 
functions, employees rated the fol- 
lowing items as most important: (1) 
Does a good job of planning, (2) 
trains workers to do a good job, (3) 
checks work to be sure that it is up 
to standard, (4) knows the rules 
and policies, (5) knows what he is 
responsible for. 


Housekeeping 


Under housekeeping: (1) Makes 
sure that safe working practices are 
used, (2) sees that tools, machines 
and other equipment are kept in 
good order, (3) does not allow ma- 
terials to be wasted. 

In the space provided, on the 
survey form, for additional com- 
ments, the factor stressed most fre- 
quently was that supervisors be fair 
and impartial in their dealings with 
workers. A few sample comments: 

“He shouldn’t be friendly with 
just a few of his workers.” 

“A supervisor should not show 
partiality to any race.” 

“Overtime should be distributed 
among the men.” 

A few other comments made 
about supervisors: 

“When it is necessary to repri- 
mand a worker, a supervisor should 


be very firm but short. He shouldn’t 
continue to nag.” 

“He must know how to instruct 
workers without making them feel 
stupid.” 

“A good supervisor need not, and 
in most cases, cannot know how to 
do all the jobs in his department, 
but he must be able or have the 
initiative to find out how and pass 
on the information to the worker he 
assigns to the job.” 


Other findings 


In another study of supervisors 
made by the University of Cali- 
fornia it was found that the better 
supervisors usually fit the following 
pattern: 

1. They are not hypercritical. The 
better supervisors felt that their 
workers were doing a good job and 
would be inclined to replace fewer 
of them than would the less effec- 
tive supervisors. 

2. The good supervisor is on 
good terms with his superiors—and 
his subordinates are aware of it. 
Workers have confidence in what 
their supervisor says because they 
know his decisions are usually 
backed by higher management. 

3. The better supervisor is a good 
disciplinarian. Though he is sym- 
pathetic in dealing with the people 
in his section, he doesn’t allow em- 
ployees to get away with violations. 

4. He’s not particularly concerned 
about job security. He’d rather have 
a job offering opportunity than 
one where seniority determines his 
progress. 
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The worker speaks his mind 


Further information on what 
makes a good foreman from the 
employee’s point of view has been 
developed by Yale University in a 
study of workers in an automobile 
assembly plant. In general, this is 
what the auto workers said were 
“musts” for a good foreman: 

1. He should know the technical 
aspects of his job and should be 
thoroughly familiar with the work 
performed in his section. 

2. He should avoid putting con- 
stant pressure on his men. 

3. He should back his men up 
in his dealings with higher levels of 
management. 

4. He should know how his men 
feel, listen to them, and ask their 
advice. 

5. He should avoid acting high- 
hat or playing favorites. 

These feelings show up clearly in 
the comments made by workers dur- 
ing the survey: 

“The foreman we have now, 
certain fellows don’t care for 
him, but most of them get 
along pretty good with him. 
The foreman we had before 
was pushing the men, giving 
them more work than they 
could handle. That’s why I took 
a dislike to the guy .. . If they 
leave me alone, I’ll do my work. 
But if they pester me, I feel as 
though it doesn’t pay to do a 
good job.” 


* * o* 


“My foreman is pretty rough. 
He is inconsiderate even of his 
friends—he don’t think anything 
of driving you . . . The job I 
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had before, I always respected 
the foreman. He knew every- 
thing about the job and the 
men looked up to him. Here it 
doesn’t work out that way— 
they make anybody a foreman. 
You can’t be a good foreman 
(according to management) 
until the men call you names.” 


* * of 


“The foreman takes it out 
on you. My foreman, Dave, 
used to work alongside of me; 
you wouldn’t know he was once 
a worker like me .. . I talk 
with him very seldom—only if I 
want something like relief. 
Never anything personal like 
‘remember the old days, Dave?’ 
and stuff like that.” 


Most common faults 


In another survey in which 770 
people rated supervisors, the fol- 
lowing were found to be the most 
common faults of blue-collar super- 
visors: 
insufficient trade knowledge 
argumentative 
critical of changes 
lax in discipline 
not enough initiative 
doesn’t meet deadlines 
does little training 
lacks patience 

9. becomes excitable and un- 
nerved under stress. 


— 
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Plus factors 


And the favorable factors that 
were mentioned most often about 
blue-collar supervisors were: 

1. has all-round knowledge of 

trade 








2. cooperates when changes are 
needed. 
3. little supervision required 
4. industrious—interested in work 
5. meets deadlines 
6. plans and organizes work well 
7. continually adding to his trade 
knowledge 
8. continually seeking improve- 
ments in methods 
9. respected by his men 
10. keeps his superior informed on 
work progress 
11. trains men well 
12. is honest and straightforward 
13. has sense of humor 


Some typical comments 


In a survey by the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, ratings on the 
job performance of 153 supervisors 
showed there were certain character- 
istics that were most frequently men- 
tioned in describing the better and 
the poorer supervisors. Comments 
about poor supervisors frequently 
ran like this: he’s a yes man, likes 
to act like a big shot, loses his 
temper frequently, never tells the 
men what’s going on, never »raises, 
gets rattled easily, can’t take criti- 


cism, the men don’t particularly like 
or dislike him. 

For the better supervisors, these 
are the kind of comments that were 
made: You can always depend on 
what he says, he gives clear instruc- 
tions, most of his men like him a 
lot, is a real leader, has outstanding 
knowledge of his specialty, his de- 
cisions are pretty good but he is 
slow in making up his mind, he 
takes pride in keeping records. 

And from biographical informa- 
tion supplied by 166 supervisors, 
it was found that many who were 
rated high in job performance were 
generally athletic, had done well— 
but not exceptionally well—in school, 
had many friends, and were confi- 
dent of success. Many married 
young, were relatively happy people, 
and enjoyed good health. 


The broad outlines 


So that’s the way the good super- 
visor shapes up in the research re- 
ports. He’s a man of many talents, 
but his main assets are his skill in 
handling his subordinates and his 
generally healthy attitude toward 
people and work. —E. C. K. 


On Regaining Perspective 


Need a fresh perspective? Long ago, Leonardo da Vinci, who 
knew human nature as well as art, advised, “Every now and 
then go away, have a little relaxation, for when you come back 
to your work your judgment will be surer, since remaining 
constantly at work causes you to lose the power of judgment. 
Go some distance away, because then the work appears smaller 
and more of it can be taken in at a glance; a lack of harmony 
or proportion is more readily seen.” 
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Is 


| Shem Confucius down to Emily 

Post, greater and lesser minds 
have worked at gentling the human 
race. By the scores of thousands, 
precepts and platitudes have been 
written for the guidance of personal 
conduct. The odd part of it is that 
despite all this labor, most of the 
frictions in modern society arise 
from the individual’s feeling of in- 
feriority, his false pride, his vanity, 
his unwillingness to yield space to 
any other man, and his consequent 
urge to throw his own weight 
around. Goethe said that the quality 
which best enables a man to renew 
his own life, in his relation to others, 
is the ability to renounce particular 
things at the right moment in order 
warmly to embrace something new 
in the next. 

That is practical advice for any- 
one with leadership responsibilities. 
For who is regarded as the strong 
leader—the individual who fights 
with tooth and nail to hold to a 
particular post or privilege? Hardly. 
Full respect is given only to the man 


PITFALLS 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


who merits it by his own compe- 
tence, who earns it by his own in- 
nate respect for other people. 


For a fresh view of the art of 
getting along with people, we could 
not do better than quote from an 
article on human relations pub- 
lished some time ago in the United 
States Coast Guard Magazine. Under 
the heading “Thirteen Mistakes,” 
the coast guardsmen raised their 
warning flags above these 13 pit- 
falls. It is a mistake: 


1. To attempt to set up your own 
standard of right and wrong. 
. To try to measure the enjoy- 
ment of others by your own. 
3. To expect uniformity of opin- 
ions in the world. 

4. To fail to make allowance for 
inexperience. 

5. To endeavor to mold all dis- 
positions alike. 

6. Not to yield on unimportant 
trifles. 

7. To look for perfection in our 
own actions. 


N 








This article has been adapted from The Armed Forces Officer, a manual issued by the 


Department of Defense, Washington, D. C. 
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. To worry ourselves and others 


about what can’t be remedied. 


. Not to help everybody wher- 


ever, whenever, we can. 


. To consider impossible what 


we cannot ourselves perform. 


. To believe only what our finite 


minds can grasp. 


. Not to make allowances for 


the weakness of others. 


. To estimate by some outside 


quality, when it is that within 
which makes the man. 

The unobserving man will doubt- 
less dismiss this list as just so many 
cliches. The reflective man will ac- 
cept it as a negative guide to posi- 
tive conduct—for it engages practi- 
cally every principle which is vital 
to the growth of character, percep- 
tion, and understanding of one’s 
fellow men. @ 














“If the boss keeps increasing his vocabulary I'm going to ask for a raise!"’ 
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What’s for Dinner? 


THAT AMERICANS ARE eating better, which may be responsible 
for their improved longevity, has been shown in certain trends 
observed in recent government surveys. An average American 
eats 19 per cent more meat, 12 per cent more poultry, 15 per 
cent more eggs, and 7 per cent more dairy products than he did 
30 years ago. Decreases in eating habits have shown up largely 
in potatoes, 32 per cent less; flour and cereal products, 33 per 
cent less; sugar, 11 per cent less; and despite the 7 per cent 
dairy-product increase, the average American eats 50 per cent 
less butter. Coffee, tea, and cocoa drinking has risen 23 per 
cent. Per capita eating of lettuce, tomatoes, and other salad 
vegetables has risen about 25 per cent with a similar percent- 
age increase in the use of salad and cooking oil. Despite the 
better diet of Americans, the portion of his pay spent for food 
has constantly decreased. In 1850, half the average family 
budget was spent for eating; in 1900, one-third; and today 
about one-fourth. Further dietary changes may be expected as 


new advances in food technology are realized. 
—The Rotarian 6/56 


Ideas: Teamwork vs. Lone-W olfing 


TEAMWORK IN THE SEARCH for ideas will produce more ideas 
per individual than lone-wolfing. Tests made at the University 
of Buffalo show that ideas thought up by free association in 
groups (brainstorming) are 65 to 93 per cent more numerous 
than those derived by solo effort. 

But—are ideas from brainstorming as good as those from 
soloing? They sure are. In classes conducted by the Carborun- 
dum Company, this problem was put up to an engineering 
group: 

What profitable use can be made of plant equipment not now 
being employed to full capacity? Ten engineers worked on the 
problem individually. Ten others worked together in a group— 
brainstormed it. Result: Scientific evaluation of the ideas pro- 
duced by each group showed that the brainstorm attack scored 
44% more of the ideas that proved worthwhile! 

—Factory Management and Maintenance 5/56 





I WILL pay more for the ability to get along with others than for 


any other ability under the sun. 
—JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
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How Do Your Workers Rate You? 


HETHER OR NOT you believe in 

formal merit rating plans, your 
employees are rating you—every 
time you have dealings with any of 
them. What kind of “table” do they 
use on you? It’s never been put into 
writing, though some of the factors 
that enter into it will be discussed 
briefly here. And how is the result 
of that rating expressed? Not in a 
percentage, not on a bar graph. It’s 


expressed, sooner or later, in your 


workers’ attitudes toward their own 
jobs. 

Naturally enough—though they 
may not always realize it—what 
your subordinates expect from you 
is based on what they want to get 
out of the job for themselves. One 
of the most important factors in 
“rating the boss,” then, is the degree 
of recognition that the boss gives 
to his people as individuals. Per- 
sonal recognition includes praise 
for work well done—the positive 
step which is too often forgotten. 

Recognition in itself is not 
enough, though. It has to come 
from someone who has earned au- 
thority and respect. The boss him- 


self must have recognition—must 
have earned it from his equals and 
superiors—if his recognition is 
going to be worth anything. 

But here again, there is one key 
factor: knowledge of the job—the 
boss’s own job. As department head, 
he must know what should be hap- 
pening in every phase of the work 
of his staff. Without this knowl- 
edge, the most important quality— 
decisiveness—is impossible. If the 
staff cannot ask the boss for a de- 
cision when one is needed, and re- 
ceive one that will stand up, its 
respect for him will soon wither on 
the vine. 

Obviously, there is no way of 
knowing everything that goes on, 
or even deciding what is important 
and what isn’t, without proper dele- 
gation of authority. The boss who 
tries to see to everything himself 
cannot help being a bottleneck. His 
staff will inevitably become frus- 
trated, and his stock is almost sure 
to go down as a result. 

The man who gets the high rating 
—and the big results—is the one 
who picks out the people under 
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him who can be trusted to do a 
good job, and then lets them get on 
with it until they bring him the 
answer, in the appropriate time. 

It can’t be repeated too often: 
A manager’s main job is to get 
work done through other people, 
and it is usually his ability to do 
this, rather than technical skill, 
that will get him promotions. If he 
doesn’t give his people proper sup- 
port, he certainly can’t count on 
theirs. 

A word about errors: The de- 
partment head is responsible for 
running the department right. If 
his staff makes errors, he is failing 
in this responsibility. He may be 
able to pass the buck to some un- 
fortunate subordinate now and 
then, but unless the people con- 
cerned really are incompetent, alibis 
will be recognizable for what they 
are. 

When errors do occur, the staff 


has another factor with which to 
rate the boss: Does he jump on 
them or does he investigate calmly 
and take quiet but firm action to 
see that there is no recurrence? 
Try as they may to avoid them, 
people do make mistakes occasion- 
ally. Whether or not they are care- 
less in any particular case, they 
will resent getting “blasted” with- 
out any attempt having been made 
to hear their side of the story. If 
the blasts are too frequent, those 
with a smattering of amateur psy- 
chology will think it is a sign of 
insecurity, and those without such 
knowledge will feel insecure and 
discouraged themselves. Either way 
production will suffer. 

So much for the factors on which 
your staff rates you. Now ask your- 
self: Are the ones your own boss 
uses very much different? 


® John Hockman. 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT. 
August, 1956, p. 34:4, 


Five Ways to Make Your Job Grow 


ROMOTIONS GENERALLY COME in 

two varieties—the kind where you 
get a new job and the kind where 
you get more for doing a better 
job in the same spot. The first 
type—the new job—generally seems 
more dramatic, but the second type 
—making your job grow—is more 
plentiful and is actually a “‘do-it- 
yourself” project. Making your job 
grow isn’t merely taking on extra 
work, either. The object is to or- 
ganize your present assignment in 
such a way that it takes less time 
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and effort to do the same amount 
of work, and in that way you’ll be 
able to build your job and your- 
self. Here are five ideas for start- 
ing: 

1. Spend plenty of time on pre- 
liminary planning. 

Planning is not only deciding 
what you want to do, but also when 
you want to do it, and how you in- 
tend to do it. Time spent on plan- 
ning will probably prove to be the 
most profitable time you spend on 
the job. Lack of planning, or poor 





planning, means wasted effort and 
poor results. 

2. Handle details efficiently. 

Don’t let yourself be constantly 
burdened by an accumulation of 
unfinished jobs—things you intend 
to do “just as soon as you have a 
minute’s spare time.” Force your- 
self to concentrate on the job at 
hand. Do the disagreeable jobs 
first; the others will be easier. 

3. Be persistent. 

Persistence is a more potent 
factor in getting things done than 
mental brilliance. Persistence is ac- 
quired by learning the habit of fol- 
lowing through on all jobs which 
have been given to you. A repu- 
tation for persistence will mark 
you for promotion consideration as 
quickly as almost any other quality. 

4. Avoid getting into mental 
“dead ends.” 


Try to develop the inquisitive 
type of mentality. Remember that 
human beings are capable of add- 
ing to their accumulated knowledge 
as long as they live. When you 
cease to search eagerly and actively 
for new knowledge, you are in a 
mental rut. 

5. Don’t waste time thinking up 
alibis. 

Some wise man has said that 
there are two kinds of people: 
those who use alibis, and those who 
get things done. An alibi is in- 
tended to be an explanation; usually 
it is nothing but an admission. In- 
stead of alibis, which look to the 
past, spend your time on construc- 
tive planning for the future—a 
future that may well hold a bigger 
job, 

© B. W. Elsom. 


THE OFFICE. 
August, 1956, p. 24:3. 


Jobs and Automation 


I FIRMLY BELIEVE that automation will not decrease the number 
of jobs, but will, on the other hand, result in more work for 
more people. Certainly, it will ease the tasks of many em- 
ployees, freeing them for more important duties. It is pitiful 
to walk through the offices of an average company and notice 
an employee wasting his life on a necessary but humdrum 
function that could be. mechanized, therefore providing him 
with more time to pursue the important elements of his job. 
The desire of industrial leaders to pursue automation is 
merely the expression of enlightened men to “find a better way 
and do it.”” We in management know better than to think 
we would benefit by putting everyone out of work. The more 
people we can keep employed, the larger the market for our 
goods. 
—Patrick McGinnis (President, Boston and Maine R.R.) 
as quoted in Management Methods 





The most thoroughly wasted of all days is that on which one 


has not laughed. 
—Chamfort 
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How’s Your Vocabulary? 


N DEVELOPING A VOCABULARY, 

merely learning a great many 
words is not so important as learn- 
ing enough words to express what 
you want to say exactly. A sound 
knowledge of words naturally in- 
creases a man’s ability to communi- 
cate with others—and communica- 
tion is the very heart of effective 
human relations. That’s why we 
find that so many good managers 
are rarely at a loss to “say it with 
words.” 

In business and industry, two 
types of vocabularies are often con- 
sidered important: (1) the general 
vocabulary used in everyday con- 
versation; and (2) the specialized 
vocabularies for professional and 
technical pursuits. 

Unfortunately, many manage- 
ment people suffer from deficiencies 
in one or both of these areas. As a 
result they can be handicapped in 
their occupations as well as in their 
personal lives. Luckily, however, 
techniques exist for increasing 
vocabulary effectiveness. Following 
are some tested methods: 

Reading Method. One excellent 
method of increasing the vocabu- 
lary either in a specific area or gen- 
erally is to read widely the books 
that contain words you want to 
learn. For best results, read books 
that offer a real challenge in the 
vocabulary department. By reading 
this way, you will come across new 
words used over and over again in 
slightly different contexts. As a re- 
sult, their meanings will soon be- 
come clear and you will have 
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learned them with a minimum of 
effort. Avoid the much-publicized 
technique of turning to the diction- 
ary every time you come to a word 
whose meaning is not clear. Doing 
so can cut down on reading effi- 
ciency, and generally provides a 
superficial, and often temporary, 
type of learning. Far better, under- 
line poorly understood words as you 
read. Then when you have finished, 
turn to the dictionary and check on 
word meanings. 

Root and Affix Study Method. 
By learning the meanings of a 
handful of Greek and Latin roots 
and the more common prefixes and 
suffixes, a person can gain clues to 
the meaning of literally thousands 
of words in the English language 
today. These clues often enable him 
to work out for himself the mean- 
ings of many unfamiliar words. 
For instance, if one knows that the 
root tenere means “have” or “hold” 
he can readily figure out the mean- 
ing of words such as “tenant,” 
“lieutenant,” etc. The prefix “ex-” 
meaning “out” is found in many 
words, including “exit,” “extend,” 
etc. If a person knows these com- 
mon affixes, plus a few others such 
as “mono-,” “epi-,” “ob-,” “com-,” 
“trans-,” ‘“‘in-,” etc., he will have 
keys to many of the words in the 
English language. 

Unfortunately, there is one draw- 
back to the root and affix study 
method. Some of these affixes and 
roots have changed so much in 
spelling from the original that they 
are difficult to recognize. 





Three-Time Use Method. One 
technique many people have found 
useful in building a vocabulary is 
to use a word to be remembered 
three times in general conversa- 
tion. For best results, use the term 
in three different contexts, three 
different ways. If you do this, the 
word is almost sure to stick in your 
memory. Needless to say, the type 
of words learned by this method 
should be chosen with care. Nobody 
likes the person who constantly 
flings about such words as “super- 
erogation” and “antidisestablish- 
mentarianism.” 

Learning a vocabulary is like 
learning anything else. To learn 
efficiently, you should follow sound 
principles of memory and learning: 

1. Develop a lively interest in the 
things you want to learn—words. 

2. Motivate yourself by constantly 
selling yourself on the value of 
learning new words. Develop a posi- 


tive attitude toward broadening 
your vocabulary. 

3. When trying to learn a new 
word actually visualize the spelling 
and meaning of it in your mind. 
Pronounce it out loud several times, 
repeating the meaning of the word 
on each occasion. This will help to 
fix the word and its meaning in 
your memory because you have as- 
sociated the two in your mind. 

4, Study each new word with the 
intention of remembering it for 
life. 

5. Use your word knowledge. 
Knowledge only infrequently used 
often tends to fade away. Keep 
your word knowledge fresh by 
speaking and writing whenever you 
can without seeming to be merely 
practicing. 

6. Once you’ve started, keep at 
the matter of vocabulary building. 


® Hallack McCord. 
THE OFFICE ECONOMIST. 
May-June, 1956, p. 10:2. 


The “Half Men” 


ALCOHOLISM COSTS industry over a billion dollars and 60-million 
man-hours a year, according to a recent survey. Of employees, 
10 per cent more have alcoholism than tuberculosis, 225 per 
cent more than have polio. Most alcoholics in business are 
“half men’”—heavy drinkers over weekends, hence affected the 
early days of the work week. Dr. Robert Thompson, medical 
director at Lynn Plant, GE, reported an in-plant training 
course, worked out with the Boston Committee on Alcoholism, 
that salvaged 12 of 13 men in its first nine months. Monsanto 
Chemical, in a similar effort, salvaged 75 to 80 per cent of 
those who took the course. Recognition of the problem as a 
disease is helping to control it in many larger plants. 
—American Machinist 6/7/56 





IT’S ALL RIGHT to hold a conversation, but you should let go of it 
now and then. 
—RICHARD ARMOUR 
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Married Women at Work 


ou YESTERDAY, historically 
speaking, when a girl married 
she left work, amid envious fare- 
wells of her office or shop mates. 
Today, a girl who announces that 
she is being married is asked by 
her supervisor, “Are you taking a 
trip, or will you be back on Mon- 
day?” Whichever the answer, it is 
becoming increasingly rare that 
she does not return at all. The 
figures bearing this out are em- 
phatic. In 1890 a niggling 4 per 
cent of the country’s married wo- 
men were in the work force; in 
1940 there were only 15 per cent; 
but by April, 1956, 30 per cent of 
married women held jobs. This de- 
velopment has been recent and 
swift. During World War II the 
number of married women at work 
had barely surpassed the number 
of single girls who held jobs. By 
1955, working wives outnumbered 
the bachelor girls more than two 
to one. 

While women as women find 
fewer barriers to jobs today, age 
sharply affects the kind of employ- 
ment available, One tendency is 
quite marked; the older women, 
particularly those re-entering the 
labor market, find jobs that younger 
girls shun—as saleswomen and 
semi-skilled factory workers. For 
one thing, these jobs require little 
training. For another, employers in 
these fields (e.g., department stores) 
are pinched by labor shortages and 
are more willing to hire older 
women. 

In clerical employment, though 
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some companies have been hiring 
older women, there are still many 
barriers on grounds of age or mari- 
tal status. Some insurance com- 
panies, for instance, will not hire 
a girl over nineteen years of age. 
Many personnel managers in large 
white-collar companies will admit 
privately that they think young 
girls are more adaptable as office 
workers, can be trained more easily, 
have fewer family problems, and, 
for ‘temperamental reasons,” are 
more acceptable to the male super- 
visors than are older women. The 
young girl herself prefers the office 
to the factory. 

The full employment of the past 
decade has reduced male_hostility 
toward women moving into new 
job areas. Yet in a slack period 
such tolerance might reverse itself 
quickly, A management-consultant 
firm tells of men in an aircraft- 
accessory plant who referred de- 
rogatorily to one soldering task as 
a “woman’s job.” With layoffs 
threatening, the same men hotly 
protested against women holding 
the job, and argued that seniority 
rules ought to be set aside so that 
married women would be laid off 
ahead of men. Some managements 
have purposely rotated individuals 
in a job, fearing that once it’ was 
tagged as a woman’s job, men 
would be reluctant to perform it 
when necessary. 

Few companies have tried sys- 
tematically to learn which jobs a 
woman can perform better than a 
man. Mechanical power has re- 





moved differences. The extensive 
use of fork trucks allows women to 
do much of the heavy lift work 
once performed solely by men. 

Many companies put girls into 
jobs because of need and find later 
that special characteristics of wo- 
men make them better suited to the 
tasks than men. During the war, 
women were put to work operating 
big twenty-ton cranes. Now crane 
operation is virtually a “woman’s 
job” because it was found that wo- 
men have better depth perception 
and are quicker to differentiate 
color. (Depth perception is vital 
since the crane picks up loads from 
a height of thirty feet, and color 
acuity is necessary because safety 
instructions are color coded.) 

In electronics, where women have 
entered the factory in large num- 
bers, a few companies have de- 
signed operations that take ad- 
vantage of physiological and 
temperamental differences between 
men and women. One company, for 
example, found that women are 
more “knock-elbowed” than men, 


have shorter legs but longer trunks, 
longer fingers and shorter thumbs. 
Being knock-elbowed allows a. wo- 
man to make circular hand motions 
more freely, while short legs and 
long bodies make bending jobs 
easier. Shorter thumbs enhance 
finger dexterity. 

It may be that as incomes rise 
and a new understanding of leisure 
time emerges, married women will 
once again decide that only the hus- 
band should work. But such a re- 
versal of temper seems unlikely. 
The labor-saving “technology for 
the home,” expanding job oppor- 
tunities, shorter hours (and par- 
ticularly staggered hours in the 
case of department stores and 
offices), the increasing number of 
part-time jobs, and the new social 
values that have emerged in the 
last decade and a half—all indicate 
that the married woman, and par- 
ticularly the older woman, will con- 
tinue to play a spectacular role in 
the labor force. 


® Daniel Bell. 
FORTUNE. 
July, 1956, p. 90:7. 


Mental Illness Toll 


“BETWEEN 20 AND 25 PER CENT of all employees in any com- 
mercial or industrial organization are suffering from some 
form of mental disorder,” Senator George Smathers, of Florida, 
recently told Congress, basing his assertion on figures from 
the National Association for Mental Health. 

At least one million man-years are lost annually because of 
mental illness, the National Health Assembly reports. This is 
equivalent to $3.78 billion lost in 1953 in earnings alone, and 
approximately $500 million in federal income tax revenue on 
the earnings. Other experts estimate loss to industry through 
lowered productivity because of mental health at $1 billion 
a year. 

—Sam Stavisky in Nation’s Business 
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How About Some Cooperation? 


OOPERATION, working together, 

teamwork—whatever you call it, 
it’s necessary to keep a complex in- 
dustrial organization running 
smoothly. Since supervisors are 
usually found right on the operat- 
ing line, cooperation is even more 
necessary for them. But what is 
cooperation? Sometimes a super- 
visor will say, “I cooperate with the 
shipping department when I route 
the finished product to them.” Of 
course, there’s no cooperation there. 
Where else could he route the stuff? 
So, what do we actually mean by 
cooperation in a business or indus- 
trial situation? 

There are two general divisions 
of cooperative effort, and some- 
times, the two come into direct con- 
flict. Horizontal cooperation in- 
cludes all acts of the supervisor, 
outside the line of duty, which are 
designed to make things easier for 
supervisors of equal rank and for 
those heads of special departments 
—personnel, safety, medical, etc.— 
that serve equally all production de- 
partments in the organization. 

Vertical cooperation occurs when 
the supervisor cooperates with his 
immediate superior, with higher 
management, or with his own sub- 
ordinates. Both types of coopera- 
tion are equally essential in any 
organization. Sometimes horizontal 
and vertical cooperation get out of 
balance, and trouble starts. For ex- 
ample: In one large factory a 
number of supervisors got together 
and privately agreed on a series of 
routines that would make their own 
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work easier, but which were not of 
a type that would improve the qual- 
ity of the finished product, and 
would not have been approved by 
higher management. 

The superintendent knew nothing 
of this agreement, but learned 
about it when he investigated to 
find out what had happened to the 
product. As soon as he got the 
facts he put an end to the secret 
agreement and called the super- 
visors on the carpet. Horizontal co- 
operation was working smoothly, 
but at the expense of vertical co- 
operation. 

Here is another instance of con- 
flict between the two types of co- 
operation: A certain type of super- 
visor has a real knack for winning 
cooperation from his subordinates 
and always cooperates well with 
his people. However, he finds it 
easier to give orders than to take 
orders; and, as a result, relations 
are somewhat strained between him 
and his superior. Furthermore, this 
supervisor, in his efforts to im- 
prove the lot of his own group of 
subordinates, has managed to an- 
tagonize most of the supervisors of 
other employee groups. 

The result of this situation is 
that the supervisor in question de- 
velops a little kingdom of his own, 
within which the employees are in- 
tensely loyal to him. Following his 
lead, they often display antagonism 
toward management and much of 
the remainder of the organization. 
In many instances, this type of 
supervisor has caused serious. dis- 





content among employees generally, 
and consequent increase in produc- 
tion costs. The remedy? Either the 
supervisor at fault must get to- 
gether with his superior and his 
fellow supervisors and cooperate 
with them for the good of the or- 
ganization, or he must sooner or 
later be replaced by someone who 
can work for the good of the entire 
team. That’s how serious a lack of 
cooperation can become, Not only 
production’ and employee morale, 
but worker safety, may depend on 
the degree of cooperation existing 
in any organization. 

When supervisors fight among 
themselves they not only lose the 
respect of their subordinates, but 
they may encourage the workers in 
different departments to cooperate 
poorly with each other. And when 
the supervisor cooperates poorly 
with his own subordinates he can’t 


expect them to cooperate with him 
when emergencies arise. 

A newly appointed supervisor 
needs all the cooperation he can 
get from older supervisors. He will 
do well to encourage this by taking 
advantage of every opportunity af- 
forded him to cooperate with the 
older supervisors. 

The wise supervisor cooperates 
with everyone, no matter how little 
cooperation he may feel he is re- 
ceiving from others. 

Eventually this policy will pay 
off, and the supervisor who has 
played fair with his subordinates, 
and who has cooperated up the line 
as well, will find himself in an ex- 
cellent situation when higher man- 
agement begins searching for the 
right man to promote to an execu- 
tive job. 


© Alfred M. Cooper. 
PACIFIC FACTORY. 
April, 1956, p. 28:2. 


The Dangers of “‘Playing Safe” 


A MAN CANNOT DEVELOP his full qualities in his job unless those 
above him give him scope to do so. This means that we must 
truly practice delegation, not just pay lip-service to the princi- 
ple. Delegation does not mean just sitting back with your feet 
up and leaving a subordinate to do the work; it should be a 
positive act of trust. It does not, I think, come naturally to 
most people. We are all inclined to give a man a job to do and 
then to look over his shoulder to make sure that he is not mak- 
ing a mistake. This is a tendency which must be resisted, as 
must the inclination to delegate only to those whom we regard 
as men who will “play safe.” Management cannot be lively and 
efficient unless there is true delegation. 

—Lord Heyworth (Chairman, Unilever, Ltd.) 





WISE MEN talk because they have something to say; fools, because 


they have to say something. 
—PLATO 
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How to Kill Your Own Idea 


HE NEXT TIME you go to a meet- 

ing or less formal “let’s-kick- 
around-some-ideas” session, listen 
to the other fellow beat his own 
idea into the ground before he even 
expresses it. 

This is what he will do: He’ll try 
to protect his idea before the others 
can be too hard on it. So he will 
introduce his thoughts with a “self- 
expressed killer phrase,” and that 
will be the end of his idea. 

What is a “self-expressed killer 
phrase”? It’s a... well, here are 
some that may have a depressingly 
familiar ring: 

- “Now here’s a sketchy idea of 
what I have in mind, for you to 
kick holes in.” 

- “Here’s an idea for what it’s 
worth. I’m not sure J like it.” 

+ “This probably won’t work, but 
it might be worth trying to set up 
Sia 

- “Now I may not express this 
too well, but let me finish...” 

- “Although this may sound 
screwy to you, maybe there’s some 
way we can use it.” 


- “I know we have bounced this 
around a lot in the past, and maybe 
the timing is still bad, but...” 

- “This isn’t too practical, per- 
haps, so you probably won’t think 
too much of this, though it might 
have some merit.” 

- “Maybe you’ve already thought 
of this, however...” 

- “This isn’t quite as good as 
what was just said, but let me try 
to explain it.” 

+ “I’d like to go over this for a 
minute or two, even at the risk of 
boring you.” 

- “This may not work here, but 
I know of a case where it wasn’t 
too bad, so let me tell you about it.” 


Had enough? If you like, you can 
think up some of your own. But 
try never to use them, 

The moral of this story is: Some- 
times, do-it-yourself methods are 
best left alone. Let the other guy 
do the idea-chopping. 

@ MANPOWER MANAGEMENT. 


(General Foods Corporation.) 
August, 1956, p. 10:1. 





From the Experience of an Expert 


ADVICE TO MANAGERS: “Let me in a friendly way impress the 
following maxims upon the executive officers. In all important 
matters, to deliberate maturely, but to execute promptly and 
vigorously; and not to put things off until the morrow, which 
can be done and require to be done today. Without an adher- 
ence to these rules, business never will be well done, or done in 
an easy manner, but will always be in arrears, with one thing 
treading upon the heels of another. 
—George Washington, in a letter to Secretary of War 
James McHenry, July 13, 1796. 





The shortest answer is doing. 
—GEORGE HERBERT 
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“Let’s Hear from the Group!” 


FveRy MANAGER will agree that 

communication should be two- 
way—that it’s part of his job to 
keep sounding out the ideas, knowl- 
edge, and experience of his em- 
ployees. But how do you do it? 
Effective group meetings are one 
means of drawing on this potential 
and applying it for creative pur- 
poses right on the job. Usually, 
when supervisors get together with 
their employees on a group basis, 
they find themselves faced with the 
problem of getting the most out of 
a group meeting in a limited time. 
Knowing the art of leading a dis- 
cussion can mean the difference be- 
tween a profitable meeting and 
wasted time. 

Depending on the purpose to be 
accomplished, various types of meet- 
ings can be used. They include: 
(1) instructional and informative, 
(2) opinion-seeking, (3) develop- 
mental, (4) problem-solving. Most 
of the comments which follow will 
apply to the problem-solving type 
of meeting. This is one of the most 
productive types of group get-to- 
gether a supervisor can hold—but 
it takes special skills. 

Some of the problems which can 
be covered in group discussions are: 
attendance, production problems, 
personnel changes, safety practices, 
tardiness, pensions, complaints, etc. 

As in the case of individual, face- 
to-face contacts, a receptive atti- 
tude. on the part of the leader 
is necessary to obtain successful 
results through group meetings. 
“These people know things I don’t 
know,” the effective group leader 
reasons. “Their experiences and ad- 


vice will contribute to the better 
solution of the problem. How can I 
stimulate them to think about the 
problem, and talk about it?” 

Since an open mind is a prérequi- 
site to success, the leader should 
analyze his feelings to determine to 
what extent he is sincere, receptive 
and appreciative of the views of 
others. 

In addition to having the proper 
attitude, the leader needs certain 
abilities in order to lead group dis- 
cussions. These include skills in: 

1. Outlining the subject. This 
step gives the meeting an objective, 
gets the discussion started, sets the 
group at ease, eliminates confusion. 
Its over-all purpose is to start the 
group thinking. The basic skills in- 
volved are the opening statement 
and the lead-off question. The open- 
ing statement outlines the area for 
the discussion. The lead-off ques- 
tion is used to get thinking and 
discussion started. 

The phrasing of questions is im- 
portant. The open questions which 
cannot be answered by yes or no 
are more effective than closed ques- 
tions. Open questions begin with 
the words what? when? where? 
which? how? who? or why? Closed 
questions begin with words such as 
is, has, do, can, will or shall. An ex- 
ample of an open question would 
be, “What, in your opinion, is the 
cause of the trouble we are hav- 
ing?” 

2. Encouraging discussion. When 
the discussion is limited to or domi- 
nated by only a few conferees, the 
“pull-in” question is used to en- 
courage those who have not been 
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talking or participating. For ex- 
ample, “Kate and Sue have men- 
tioned changing the schedule forms. 
What do the rest of you think?” 

3. Following up on key thoughts. 
Open questions are often used to 
follow up key thoughts. Purposes of 
following up on the key ideas are: 
(1) to obtain fuller understanding; 
(2) to encourage participants to 
bring out important facts; (3) to 
lead the group toward a conclusion; 
and (4) to help group members 
develop their own solutions. For 
example: “In our discussion of 
errors, we mentioned the effect of 
things done by other departments. 
We also mentioned talking with the 
girls about the things they do. 
More specifically, what are some of 
these problems?” 

4. Summarizing and checking. A 
summary of the meeting is used 
for checking acceptance and under- 
standing. The summary crystallizes 
group thinking, clears up misunder- 
standing, highlights main thoughts, 
gets the group together, and creates 
a sense of accomplishment. 


A summary statement might be 
one such as: “I think you people 
have come up with some good ideas. 
Why don’t we try some of them 
and see if they’ll help us. You’ve 
suggested lessening tension and 
pressure, follow-up training, in- 
formal] talks and checking errors....’’ 

To find out the actual extent of 
acceptance by individuals and to 
uncover mental reservaticns or mis- 
understanding which might exist, 
the check question is used. For ex- 
ample, “How does this action sound 
to you?” 

5. Placing plan in action. As in 
any endeavor, the meeting is not a 
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success until the plan has been 
placed in action and is producing 
results. This means the leader has 
to take action and check on progress. 

In a meeting, the leader is fre- 
quently asked a direct question and 
must decide whether to answer the 
question, reverse it, or relay it on 
to someone else. Of course, answer- 
ing the question is the simplest and 
most direct approach. This method 
appears advisable when the leader 
is the only source of information 
on the problem being discussed. 

Another tack is to answer a ques- 
tion with a question. This is effec- 
tive when the leader senses that 
the questioner does not really want 
an answer but is using his question 
as a means of expressing his own 
views. 

Still another way to handle a 
question is to direct it back to the 
group. When a direct answer is not 
given, it is courteous to offer an 
explanation, such as “I would 
rather hear someone else express 
himself on that.” 

In a problem-solving meeting, the 
leader should generally refrain 
from answering a direct question. 
However, this is a matter for his 
own judgment. 


Leadership skills, in and of them- 
selves, are not enough to make a 
success of group meetings. Under- 
lying the skills and knowledge of 
the group leader must be a per- 
sonal wish to learn, to stimulate co- 
operation and accomplish worth- 
while things. When this is present 
the success of the meeting is half- 
assured—even before it gets under 
way. 


© M. H. Markwood. 
OFFICE EXECUTIVE. 
July 1956, p. 17:3. 





Life’s Hopes Dashed 


D° YOU HAVE TO BE THE VICTIM to 
learn that this safety stuff isn’t 
a lot of bunk, and it can wreck you 
and yours in the bat of an eyelash? 

Take Heathcliffe, for example. 
His folks protected him all his life, 
beat his brains out getting him 
through college, lined up a wonder- 
ful future for him—and he wrapped 
it all around a culvert at 90 miles 
per hour. 

Or take Otto. Spent 15 years get- 


ting to be one of the best men in. 


his trade, was set to cash in on all 
this effort—and he knocks it all off 
by not making sure the ladder feet 
were secure when he put up the 
storm windows. 

Or Jerry. One of the handiest 
guys with his hands you’d ever ex- 
pect to see, he could make any- 
thing—till he cut off a couple of 
fingers on the unguarded saw in 
his home workshop. 

Or Winfield. Had two of the 
cutest little girls this side of 
heaven—till he ran through the 


barricade on that road construction 
job. 

Or Bruce. Huskiest and healthiest 
guy in the whole crew—till he 
didn’t pay attention to the warning 
labels on those solvents he was 
using and got enough strong whiffs 
to curdle his kidneys. 

Or Sammy. Had the sharpest 
little guy in the pre-kindergarten 
set—till he got hold of those house- 
hold chemicals his Mommy forgot 
to secure from prying little hands. 

Or Waldo. Was a joy, and the 
life of every party—till that ‘one 
for the road” turned out to be “one 
for the ditch.” 

All these people—pure red-blooded 
American type citizens—were vic- 
tims of “standard operating proce- 
dures.” Without thinking about it, 
they—like many of us—just did 
“what came naturally.” 

Will you dissipate your lifetime 
accomplishments by one act, or in 
one moment of thoughtlessness? 


® Robert D. Gidel. 
NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS. 


No Easy Berth 


NOT LONG AGO, I received a letter from a lad asking me for an 
easy berth. To this I replied: “You cannot be an editor; do not 
try the law; do not think of the ministry; let alone all ships 
and merchandise; abhor politics; don’t practice medicine; be 
not a farmer or a soldier or a sailor; don’t study, don’t think. 
None of these are easy. O, my son, you have come into a hard 
world. I know of only one easy place in it, and that is the 
grave!” 

—BEECHER 





LAZINESS travels so slowly that poverty overtakes him. 
—PooR RICHARD’S ALMANAC 
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Making Sure Things Get Done 


How good is your follow-up? Or 
to put the question more specifi- 
cally: Think back on the jobs you’ve 
assigned to your people during the 
past week or two. Did things get 
done properly and on _ schedule? 
Unless you can say yes without 
hesitation (unlike most managers) 
it may be time to take a new look 
at your methods of follow-up. To 
accomplish this, you need an efficient 
system of follow-up. Here are some 
suggestions for establishing one: 


1. Put it in writing. Don’t clutter 
your memory with details. Make 
notes (scratch paper’s good enough) 
of all requests for information, 
promises made, and anything else 
requiring action in the future. 
Where possible, use file copies of 
letters for follow-up. 


2. Indicate follow-up date. On 
your note or carbon copy, place a 
date for future reference. Select a 
date that will give you a chance to 
get the particular job done on time, 
even if a delay occurs. 

3. File chronologically. File in 
chronological order—preferably in 
file folders by week, or day of 
month, if volume requires. Use your 
calendar pad if your follow-up is 
small, but file it where you'll see it 
regularly and easily—even if it’s in 
your hip pocket. 


4. Always follow up routine jobs, 
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rush jobs, and personal promises. 
On routine jobs, the day after your 
“published” deadline should be suf- 
ficient. On rush jobs, don’t wait 
until the last minute. Check .the 
progress of the job regularly. Then 
you'll know it’s going to be done 
on time. Don’t neglect personal 
promises. Use a follow-up note and 
save your mind for planning, train- 
ing, and supervising. 

5. Delegate this responsibility. 
Where possible, have an assistant 
watch the follow-up file. Encourage 
him or her to determine follow-up 
dates and do the actual following 
up. You should see only the “hot” 
follow-ups, with the current status 
noted thereon. 

6. Stand behind your delegation. 
If your follow-up system is to work 
through delegation, you’ve got to 
back up your subordinate. Make it 
clear to everyone that you’ve as- 
signed the responsibility and author- 
ity to do the job. 

7. Act. When the reminder comes 
up, do something about it. If you 
have delegated the job of following 
up, be certain your subordinate 
understands how important it is. If 
you’re handling it yourself, don’t 
yield to the temptation to redate the 
note—take action. What good is a 
follow-up system if the job is still 
not done properly—or isn’t done on 
time? @ 
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The Supervisory Bookshell — 


INFLUENCING EMPLOYEE BE- 
HAVIOR. By Richard Calhoon 
and C, A. Kirkpatrick. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1956, 312 pages. $4.00 


The art of dealing with people 
has long been recognized as the 
area in which management needs 
to improve most. The field of human 
relations, it is true, has progressed 
a great deal from the early “make 
’em do it” stage, to the more ac- 
ceptable “make ’em want to do it” 
level, But still the feeling is that 
machines have improved faster than 
the techniques for getting people 
to run them. Since the supervisor 
meets people on a day-in and day- 
out basis, he naturally has be2n 
the target for much of the current 
pressure for better human rela- 
tions. 

Unfortunately, however, much of 
the available material has been 
either too technical or simply re- 
hashed ideas on common _ sense. 
What has been needed is a good, 
one-volume book that will tell the 
supervisor how to: (1) get people 
to work, (2) get them to want to 





work, (3) make them feel more 
satisfied with their work, and (4) 
respect him for being the leader 
who does all these things. 

Authors Calhoon and Kirkpatrick 
have attempted to bridge the need 
in one span and have succeeded in 
providing thorough coverage of an 
amazingly wide area. The language 
is non-technical and the situations 
are keyed to first-level supervision. ~ 
As they state in the preface, the 
title is not to be taken in the sense 
of “manipulating individuals.” What 
they have done, they say, is to dis- 
till “the best principles of persua- 
sion and of human relations, inte- 
grate them, and apply them to the 
function of supervision.” The result 
is a book which covers literally 
hundreds of ideas and recommenda- 
tions for bettering human relations 
without ever going into the philo- 
sophical or moral reasons behind 
them. In this sense, at least, this is 
strictly a “how to” book. 

The major part of the book deals 
with the various facets of present- 
ing proposals, getting ideas and 
orders across to employees in such 
a way that they are accepted. Step- 
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by-step methods of building accept- 
ance for the proposal are given. 
The rules of salesmanship: get at- 
tention, create interest, build de- 
sire, convince, and get action are 
applied to the job. Within this 
framework nearly every possibility 
is covered. Advice is given on how 
to tailor the proposal to the in- 
dividual, how to deliver it, how to 
lead the employee toward agree- 
ment, and what to do about prob- 
lems that may come up during the 
interview. 

For the supervisor who is some- 
thing of a shewman there is a 
chapter on the use of demonstra- 
tions, covering why, when, what, 
and how to demonstrate. The chap- 
ter even suggests that the super- 
visor “with a little practice” could 
produce his own filmstrips. The 
basic recommendation of the chap- 
ter-—the use of visual and physical 
aids in instructing and supervising 
—is, however, quite sound. Sources 
for filmstrips and movies are given 
for the supervisor who can arrange 
the time and facilities for this type 
of demonstration. 

The best chapters, the real heart 
of the book, deal with removing 
resistance and opposition, closing 
the interview successfully, and deal- 
ing with superiors, staff people and 
union officials. These chapters dis- 
cuss situations that every super- 
visor meets at one time or another, 
with recommendations on what to 
do about them. 

The first of the three chapters, 
on handling resistance and opposi- 
tion, cuts the problem into three 
parts: 1. preventing resistance, 2. 
analyzing opposition, 3. overcoming 
resistance. Prevention of resistance 
is largely a matter of tailoring 
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your presentation to include strong 
answers to the most common ob- 
jections. If it does come up, opposi- 
tion should be examined for the 
real reasons: are they sincere ob- 
jections or merely excuses? Once 
you know what you’re dealing with, 
you can overcome the opposition by 
offering guarantees, citing case his- 
tories of similar instances, counter- 
balancing it, or even, in some in- 
stances, ignoring it. 

The goal in closing an interview 
is gaining complete cooperation. 
This sometimes takes skill on the 
part of the interviewer since all 
objections have to be brought out 
in the open and answered before 
cooperation can be complete. Some- 
times, a trial closing is the best 
way to test acceptance of the idea— 
if the employee makes no objec- 
tion, that’s it. If he does object, 
nothing has been lost. Methods of 
timing these trial closings, basing 
action on favorable signs from the 
employee, and methods of carrying 
out the closing of the interview 
finally, add up to good, solid inter- 
viewing technique. 

The matter of balance—how to 
deal with superiors while still back- 
ing up employees, how to deal with 
staff people and dealing with union 
stewards and officials—is given 
good coverage in a chapter entitled 
“Special Groups You Need to In- 
fluence.” The emphasis is on the 
ideal supervisor who is “his own 
man” and yet cooperates fully with 
all the groups he deals with. 

All in all, Influencing Employee 
Behavior contains a wealth of ma- 
terial, all of it up to date and 
specific. 








AUTOMATION, FRIEND OR 
FOE? By R. H. Macmillan. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 32 East 
57th Street, New York, 1956. 100 
pages. $1.95 


At the top of a flight of stairs in 
Blois, France, there is a statue 
honoring a native son, Denis Papin. 
It seems that back in 1680 Mon- 
sieur Papin invented a “digester or 
engine for softening bones.” The 
invention was the first pressure 
cooker and the engineering prin- 
ciple of its steam safety valve was 
the beginning of automation. Mr. 
Macmillan traces the development 
of the various controls and regu- 
lators in such a way that the prin- 
ciples behind the automatic ma- 
chines of today are made clear. 
Automation is presented as a chal- 
lenge rather than a mysterious 
threat. 

The problems of fitting a control 
system to an industry are also dis- 
cussed and author Macmillan points 
out that while automation is not 
suitable for every industry, a great 
deal can be done by the use of auto- 
matic computers. Having clearly 
outlined the ideas behind automa- 
tion, the author goes on to ex- 
amine the economic implications of 
the “‘second industrial revolution.” 
Without glossing over the problems 
brought about by automation, he 
shows that one eventual result will 
be the upgrading of skills, since 
the products of the machines must 
be consumed. 

A separate chapter is devoted to 
the development of electronic com- 
puters. Mr. Macmillan’s writing 
makes this complicated subject 
clear without over-simplifying it to 
the point of absurdity. He includes 


a bibliography of further reading 
about automation, but for a firm 
grounding in automation in one 
reading, this book is one of the 
best available. H. McD. 


THE ROAD TO PERSUASION. 
By William Muehl. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Inc., New York, 1956. 
254 pages. $3.95 


“Friends, Romans, country- 
men....”, the familiar words used 
by Mark Antony at Caesar’s funeral, 
sparked an emotional and trance-like 
response from the crowd, It was a 
neat bit of mass hypnosis, Ancient 
Rome (by way of Shakespeare) 
might seem, at first glance, far 
removed from the job of super- 
vising. But when you stop to an- 
alyze it, the supervisor is also con- 
cerned with persuasion—getting 
people to do things—and he does 
a lot of it through speech making. 
As a‘ speaker, whether it’s in his 
family, at work, or in community 
affairs, he usually wants more than 
simply to have his voice heard. He 
wants to impress, influence, and 
guide the actions of his listeners. 
Mr. Muehl provides an excellent 
discussion of the types of speech 
leadership, and the dangers and ad- 
vantages of each type. 

The author analyzes the impulse 
to lead, and goes into the factors 
that prevent the leader from exer- 
cising his full power. A person, for 
instance, may suffer from lack of 
projection in speaking, a limited 
vocabulary, or inability to think 
on his feet. Self-development is 
stressed and chapters are devoted 
to preparing a speech, delivering it 
properly, and conducting a meeting. 
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The Road to Persuasion should 
make valuable reading for the 
supervisor who finds himself doing 
more speech-making, or just in- 
formal talking, either in the plant 
or office, at home, or in community 
activities. —ZJ, A. 


MIRACLE OF WORLD WAR II. 
By Francis Walton. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1956. 575 
pages. $7.50 


From almost a standing start, 
American industry geared itself to 
produce one hundred billion dollars 
worth of war materiel in six years. 
It has been well-established that 
this tremendous capacity of Ameri- 
can production was one of the 
major factors, if not the major 
factor, in the defeat of the Axis 


powers. During wartime, much of 
this productive effort was shrouded 
in secrecy. After the war, public 
attention was focused on reconver- 
sion to peace and consumer goods. 

Mr. Walton has gathered together 
all the facts and figures of this 
mighty productive effort and has 
woven them into the story of mo- 
bilization. The result is a readable 
documentation of what it took to 
win which includes glimpses of 
the then-familiar inside-out combat 
boot, the Liberty ships, lady rivet- 
ers and the whole upside-down 
world of the industrial front dur- 
ing the war. 

Reading this book may not in- 
crease any of your supervisory 
skills. But as a record of ingenious 
production skills and side-stories of 
the war years, it makes a pretty 
interesting piece of reading. —B. G. 





Briefer Book Notes 


(Please order books directly from publishers) 


GENERAL 


BUSINESS INFORMATION: How fo Find and Use it. By Marian 
C. Manley. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1955. 265 pages. $5.00. 
A comprehensive guide to printed sources of business informa- 
tion and how to use them. Covers not only business periodicals 
and books, but also trade association reports and bulletins, gov- 
ernment studies, reporting societies, trade papers, and industrial 
directories. A complete and carefully cross-referenced index is 
provided. 


THE TECHNIQUES OF CREATIVE THINKING. By Robert P. Craw- 
ford. Hawthorn Books, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
1954. 287 pages. $3.95. An inspirational book in which the author 
offers advice on how to develop and use ideas, and put one’s crea- 
tive imagination to work. 
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THE ART OF EFFICIENT READING. By George D. Spache and 
Paul C. Berg. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1955. 273 pages. 
$3.00. This manual offers a practical plan for reading improve- 
ment, sectionalized under three main heads: Learning new ways 
to read, tools for vocabulary growth, and applying reading skills. 
Answers to the exercises included in each chapter are provided 
in an appendix. 


ESSENTIALS IN PROBLEM SOLVING. By Zuce Kogan. Arco Pub- 
lishing Co., New York 17, N. Y. 1956. 119 pages. $4.00. In this 
second edition, the author further extends his “approach” me- 
thodology for development of problem-solving abilities. Many 
examples are given to illustrate the basic ideas. 


CASE STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. By J. M. Juran 
and Norman N. Barish. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1955. This loose-leaf manual depicts in detail the operation 
of a single firm, Burndy Engineering (Company—how it designs, 
makes, and sells its product, condiicts its personnel relations, con- 
trols its costs, schedules, and quality, plans its manufacture, re- 
pairs its equipment, and finances, organizes, and coordinates its 
activities. Throughout the book, use is made of photographs, dia- 
grams, and actual papers showing how the company’s business is 
conducted. 


HOW TO GAIN AN EXTRA HOUR EVERY DAY. By Ray Josephs. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., New York, 1955. 192 pages. $2.95. 
Working on the theory that celebrities make better use of their 
time than average people, the author has gathered together 243 
time-saving techniques from important people in public and 
business life. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMIC REASONING. By Marshall 
A. Robinson et al. The Brookings Institution, Washington 6, D.C. 
1956. 335 pages. $3.00. An excellent introduction for the reader 
with a sketchy knowledge of economics who is looking for a 
framework for more systematic thinking about economic issues. 
Originally prepared for the use of discussion groups, it covers 
such topics as competition, labor and unions, prosperity and de- 
pression, controlling business fluctuations, economic growth, and 
international economic policy. Suggestions for further reading 
are appended to each chapter. 


BASIC PUBLIC SPEAKING. By Paul L. Soper. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1956. 374 pages. $5.00. A basic handbook on 
all types of public speaking. Covers the methods for getting the 
idea across, constructing a speech, and leading group discussion. 
Handy for in-plant and community public speaking assignments. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY. By Burleigh B. Gardner 
and David G. Moore. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, IIL, 
1955. 427 pages. $7.35. Included in this third edition, which has 
been extensively revised and brought up to date, are new chapters 
on the dynamics of business and the dynamics of human behavior, 
which have been designed to provide a new approach toward 
understanding the problems of today’s management. 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR IN INDUSTRY. By William W. Finlay et al. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1954. 247 pages. $4.00. 
Using real life situations, the authors—an industrial engineer, a 
psychologist, and a sociologist—point the way to more effective 
handling of human relations problems on the job. Based on a 
one-week course, “Human Relations for Foremen and Super- 
visors,” at the Institute of Management, Southern Methodist 
University, the book is non-technical both in style and content. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY. By Donald A. Laird and 
Eleanor C. Laird. Gregg Publishing Divisicn, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1956. 472 pages. $5.00. Three chapters, 
a number of new sections, and 35 new cartoons have been added 
to this second edition, and increased emphasis has been placed 
on white-collar workers and the “will to work.” 


GUARANTEED WAGE AND SUPPLEMENTARY UNEMPLOYMENT 
PAY PLANS. By S. Herbert Unterberger. Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., New York, 1956. 189 pages. $3.50. For the manager 
who is interested in doing some background reading on GAW 
or has occasional need to consult a reference book on this subject, 
this study details the problems posed by the negotiation, design, 
and administration of a guaranteed wage plan. The full texts of 
the SUB plans of the Ford Motor Company, Continental Can, 
and American Can are provided in an appendix. 


EFFECTIVE PERSONNEL SELECTION PROCEDURES. By Harold 
Stone and William E. Kendall. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., 1956. 433 pages. $7.95. Intended primarily for the 
personnel man, but of use as background reading for others who 
participate in the selection of employees, this book covers the 
problems and techniques of recruitment, selection and induction. 


LABOR LAW AND LEGISLATION, Second Edition. By Stephen 
J. Mueller. South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 
1956. 863 pages. $6.00. This fully up-to-date edition provides 
complete, intensive coverage of the whole field of labor law; a 
helpful reference source. 








PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION CONTROL MANUAL, By James A. Parton, Jr. 
and Chris P. Steres. The Chilton Co., Inc., Philadelphia 39, 
Penna., 1955. 454 pages. $6.00. The functions of a modern pro- 
duction control department and the application of tested methods 
in solving the day-to-day problems of good production control 
are described in detail in this comprehensive handbook. Designed 
both as a practical guide for industry and as a textbook, it ex- 
tends beyond the commonly recognized production-contrel func- 
tions to a consideration of how they can be integrated with the 
company organization as a whole. 


PRACTICAL TIME STUDY. By Harold R. Nissley. Hitchcock Pub- 
lishing Co., Wheaton, Ill., 1955. 79 pages. $1.00. A reprint of a 
series of articles on the practical aspects of time study, which 
originally appeared in monthly issues of the Machine and Tool 
Blue Book. Among the topics covered are selecting the operator to 
be studied, leveling, set-up, and allowances, incentive systems for 
job shop operation, arbitrating work standards, balancing the 
production line, and selling the new standards program. 


INDUSTRIAL STORESKEEPING MANUAL. By Benjamin Melnit- 
sky. Chilton Company, Chestnut and 56 Streets, Philadelphia 39, 
Penna., 1956. 279 pages. $6.00. A comprehensive, practical treat- 
ment of stores operations, of value both for daily reference as 
well as for long-term planning for cutting costs and increasing 
efficiency in storerooms, warehouses, and elsewhere in the plant. 
Numerous illustrations of storeskeeping records, equipment, and 
facilities are provided. 


THE OLDER WORKER 


EARNING OPPORTUNITIES FOR OLDER WORKERS. Edited by 
Wilma Donahue. University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1955. 277 pages. $4.50. This symposium on the present- 
day barriers to the continued employment of middle-aged and 
older men and women, which contains contributions from man- 
agement aad union representatives, and state and federal officials, 
is based largely upon papers presented at the University of 
Michigan Sixth Annual Conference on Aging. The papers are 
organized under five main heads: trends and factors in the em- 
ployment of older workers, the older individual as a worker, 
older women in the labor force, adapting jobs to the older worker, 
and creating new earning opportunities for older workers. 
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MAKING THE YEARS COUNT. New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Problems of the Aging, 94 Broadway, Newburgh, 
N. Y., 1955. 162 pages. Gratis. This report on the progress that 
has been made in enlarging human understanding of older people 
and the new facilities and opportunities that are becoming avail- 
able to them includes a number of articles by leading authorities 
on such topics as health, education, social work, housing, and 
employment. These are prefaced by a comprehensive statement 
setting forth the Committee’s findings and recommendations in 
this area. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH AND SAFETY LEG!SLATION, Compiled 
by Victoria M. Trasko, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C., 1954. 315 pages. $1.25. A com- 
pilation of citations and excerpts from, or digests of, state laws 
and regulations concerning occupational health and safety. The 
compilation covers all 48 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION MANUAL FOR INDUSTRIAL OPERA- 
TIONS. National Safety Council, Chicago, IIll., 1955. 1,341 pages. 
$13.50. The third edition of this basic text on in-plant safety. 
Of its 43 sections, 18 are completely new and the rest have been 
extensively revised and brought up to date. Among the new sub- 
jects covered are safety organization, safety committees, safety 
education, maintaining employee interest in safety, medical, nurs- 
ing, and first-aid services in industry, industrial sanitation and 
personnel facilities, and industrial hygiene. 


BUSINESS LETTERS AND REPORTS 


BUSINESS LETTER WRITING MADE SIMPLE. Edited by Irving 
Rosenthal and Harry W. Rudman. Made Simple Books Inc., New 
York, 1955. 190 pages. $1.00. (Available from Garden City Books, 
Garden City, N. Y.) A clearly written manual covering all types 
of business correspondence, with numerous examples and model 
letters in every category. Guidance on such topics as abbrevia- 
tions, punctuations, forms of address, and words often confused, 
and a glossary of business terms, are provided in a helpful series 
of appendices. 


REPORT WRITING. By John Ball and Cecil B. Williams. The 
Ronald Press Co., New York, 1955. 407 pages. $4.75. Though in- 
tended primarily for students, this handbook contains much use- 
ful information for anyone concerned with report writing in 
business or the professions. Particular consideration is given to 
the locating of material, the organization of facts and ideas; 
language, style, and visual aids. A number of actual reports 
illustrating the best current practices are reproduced. 


SPECIAL NEW BINDERS for SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 
to keep your copies of this “basic management tool” in perma- 


nent form... 


@ each binder holds a full year’s 
issues 
@ sturdy russet-color 


leatherette 


@ embossed and imprinted in 


gold 


@ special grip-tooth arrange- 
ment holds copies firmly in 


place 


e@ binders open flat, insuring 


full readability 





price: $2.50 each 


Binders similar to that described above are also available for PERSONNEL 
Magazine, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW, MANAGEMENT NEWS, and con- 


ference publications in all divisions at $2.50 each. 


Order from DEPARTMENT SJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. 


AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money order. Orders under 
$5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless accompanied by remittance, will be 
billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3% sales tax for orders to be delivered in New York City. 














